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HE most important opening of 
Christmas week brought Helen 
Hayes back to Broadway as Victoria 
Regina. 

Laurence Housman, the English poet, 
wrote a book, containing thirty scenes in 
Victoria’s life. Ten have been chosen 
and give us an episodic chronicle play, 
with inner unity due to its focus upon the 
queen’s character. 

Miss Hayes’ make-up makes her re- 
semble Victoria’s portraits to a remark- 
able degree from the time she appears, .a 
girl of eighteen, to hear that she is now 
Queen, to the time when, at her diamond 
jubilee, she is wheeled out on to the bal- 
cony to greet her cheering subjects. Vin- 
cent Price, who is making his debut in the 
play, was chosen because of his remark- 
able resemblance to Prince Albert. 


By the time this reaches my readers 
Romeo and juliet will be on the road 
again where I hope many of them may 
see it. Florence Reed, now playing the 
Nurse, gives a performance that is dis- 
tinctly her own; Maurice Evans is a 
younger Romeo than Basil Rathbone ; and 
Ralph Richardson replaces Brian Aherne’s 
Mercutio. Miss Cornell’s own interpreta- 
tion of Juliet has broadened and deep- 
ened, the natural result of devoting time 
and thought to a great play. Amateur 
directors should, in watching the play, 
observe Mr. McClintic’s skilled use of elo- 
quent pauses to heighten emotional effect. 

Dead End, written by Sidney Kingsley, 
a former Pulitzer Prize winner, and staged 
by the artist Norman Bel Geddes, leaped 
into instant favor. Its set, one of the most 
striking in town, shows the dead end 
where, on the East River, an exclusive 
apartment-house backs up on a_ 6 slimy 
court surrounded with rotting tenements. 
The play is concerned with our manufac- 
ture of gangsters by letting the children 
grow up in an atmosphere of social mi- 
asma. The young boys, who make up an 
important part of the cast, do convincing 
work. 


First Lady takes us into a different at- 
mosphere. I[t is a delightful, well-bred 
comedy of the intrigues and vendettas 
that underlie the treacherous surface of 
Washington social life. Jane Cowl, wife 
of the Secretary of State, could teach him 
a lesson or two in diplomacy, though it 
must be admitted that he regards her 
machinations with a mixture of amuse- 
ment and terror. Lily Cahill is the ad- 
versary to be overcome and there are 
many good smaller parts fused into a 
compact whole. 
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Pride and Prejudice evokes the atmos- 
phere of a much earlier time. The matri- 
monial adventures and misadventures of 
three Bennett girls, with their fussy, silly 
mother, their detached, sarcastic father 
and their three quaries, provide a charm- 
ing evening. It would have seemed im- 
possible to project Jane Austen’s delicate 
wit across the footlights; yet it outshines 
them, after all these years! 
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Parnell is another fine period play. I 
have been rather shocked to find cultured 
people of Irish descent who know little or 
nothing of the man who was idolized for 
years by the Irish people and then suff- 
ered a common fate of idols by being 
overthrown and trampled upon. The play 
deals chiefly with the great love-story be- 
tween Parnell and Kitty O’Shea—the love 
which led to his undoing. Effie Shannon 
does an outstanding piece of work as Kit- 
ty’s aunt. 

% *% % 

Nazimova., after taking Ghosts en tour. 
has won acclaim for it here. While parts 
of the play seem old-fashioned, it has basic 
truth and her acting and that of Harry 
Ellerbe as the stricken Oswald, are most 
moving. 

Paradise Lost, the second full-length 
play by Clifford Odets of the Group, 
would no doubt have been as loudly ac- 
claimed as Awake and Sing! if it had 
been his first. As it is, reviewers are in- 
clined to be severe because it is not much 
better, which seems unreasonable. Again 
he represents the sufferings of a Jewish 
family due to a break-up of capitalism. 
The propaganda is mostly latent. 





Present 
Broadway Successes 


Blind Alley......... by James Warwick 
i ee by Sidney Kingsley 
ee eee er by Ibsen 
Pe iivesc ceded by Elsie Schauffler 
ce Sedcae ned by B. M. Kaye 


Pride and Prejudice....by Jane Austen 
Remember the Day....... by Higley and 
Philip Dunning 


The Children’s Hour. .by Lillian Helman 
TheTaming of the Shrew.by Shakespeare 


Three Men on a Horse..J. G. Holm and 
Geo. Abbott 


Maxwell Anderson 
MUSICALS: 

At Home Abroad, Jubilee, 

Jumbo, and Porgy and Bess 


Winterset........ by 











by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 


In Let Freedom Ring, however, propa- 
ganda is in full possession. The play con- 
cerns the story of hill-billies who leave 
their mountain cabins for work in a cot- 
ton mill. It falls into the familiar pattern 
of oppression on one side and rebellion 
on the other. 

Boy Meets Girl, a haywire satire on 
Hollywood, is coining money. You bring 
little away with you but you laugh al- 
most continuously from curtain to cur- 
tain—and that’s a boon, nowadays! The 
farce is timed like a bunch of firecrackers, 
with each explosion louder than the last. 
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Libel! is a dignified and interesting 
play, passing entirely in a courtroom. To 
go from it to Night of January 16, which 
passes in an American courtroom, is to 
understand why the Lindberghs have gone 
to England. 

% * 

Tapestry in Gray, Martin Flavin’s sec- 
ond play this season, deals with psycho- 
analysis, and suffers from a basic improb- 
ability in the plot O, always worse than 
an impossibility. Beautiful Elissa Landi is 
in it with Melvyn Douglas and Minor 
Watson. It has an interesting and im- 
pressive futuristic set, so arranged that 
by changing lights and accessories, many 
different locales can be presented. 

Hell Freezes Over is a horror play of 
seven survivors of a wrecked dirigible in 
the Antarctic. It is brutal in language 
and action, raw in its disclosures of hu- 
man nature in its naked struggle for sur- 
vival, but gripping and well done. 
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And jumbo has at last lumbered into 
the newly decorated Hippodrome. The 
familiar circus acts are held together by 
a thread of musical-comedy plot; Paul 
Whiteman rides his white charger, pre- 
sumably with more confidence as_ the 
show grows older; Jimmy Durante clowns 
industriously, a striking contrast to the 
dignity and composure of Big Rosie, the 
elephant who plays the title role. A small 
menagerie is housed in the basement to 
be visited between acts. Many of the 
scenes attain great pictorial beauty. Just 
think of the sleazy, soiled satins and cot- 
ton-backed velvets of most circuses and 
contrast them with the shining freshness 
of these costumes. The end of the first 
act, all white and silver like a Jack Frost 
sketch on your window-pane, has a wist- 
ful dream quality, most unexpected in 
this sort of show. Jumbo is perhaps the 
only show in town which all ages and 
levels of culture may enjoy alike ; a touch 
of circus makes the whole world kin! 
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Contests and Festivals 


Within the next three or four months 
many schools will participate in play con- 
tests and festivals sponsored in various sec- 
tions of the country. Undoubtedly, most 
of these events will be held for the pur- 
pose of creating and continuing a spirit of 
active and intelligent interest in dramatics 
among the boys and girls of our secondary 
schools. That is a noble objective, one not 
to be forgotten nor overlooked. Let us be 
careful, however, that the element of com- 
petition which is inherent in the majority 
of these events does not obscure our aim. 
The school which enters a contest for the 
purpose of winning only, is unquestionably 
losing sight of the real purpose of such an 
experience. Contests and festivals are held 
for the purpose of affording students an 
incentive to do their very kest, to give 
wider expression to their talents, to com- 
pare their work with that done by ot ers 
of their group, to learn from the construc- 
tive criticism of the judges, to benefit 
from the valuable experience of meeting 
others. When such values are fully recog- 
nized, participation in contests and festi- 
vals is justified. There will be winners but 
no losers. 


A Definition 


And that reminds us of the difference 
between the terms “contest” and “‘tourna- 
ment,” two words used interchangeably 
by many people. A professor has made 
this distinction: A contest is an event in 
which each contestant presents a different 
entry ; a tournament is an event in which 
each contestant offers the same entry. If 
ten competing schools enter ten different 
plays, we have a contest; if all enter the 
same play, we have a tournament. Just a 
minor and elementary item but an im- 
portant one. 


One-Act Contest Plays 


In anticipation of the needs of directors 
who will be searching for suitable contest 
plays, we are including in this issue a list 
of choice plays recommended by publish- 
ers for such needs. Many of these plays 
have been favorites in previous contests. 
We believe this service will prove helpful 
to those concerned. All questions regard- 
ing these plays should be addressed to the 
publishers. 


A Friendly Argument 


In a friendly chat we had with a lead- 
ing play publisher and a drama teacher, 
we were confronted with three points of 
view that merit serious study. The pub- 
lisher maintained that the choice of a play 
must ultimately rest upon its entertain- 
ment value. The teacher contended 
the choice must rest upon its educational 
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value and that only upon this basis should 
a play be brought into the school. We 
insisted that a combination of both these 
values were the usual grounds upon which 
plays were selected. As is typical of such 
friendly arguments, we came to no agree- 
ment. We invite discussion. We _ will 
gladly publish your comments. 


Drama Week, February 9-15 


As we announced in the December 
issue, National Drama Week will be ob- 
served during the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 9. This event is held for the pur- 
pose of focusing the attention of the gen- 
eral public upon the inspirational con- 
tributions which Drama makes to our na- 
tional life. We urge that every school, 
every dramatic organization enter into the 
spirit of this occasion. Social gatherings, 
play productions, exhibits, spoken appeals, 
newspaper articles, etc., are most effective 
in directing public attention to this cele- 
bration. 

High schools can profitably use Drama 
Week as an appropriate subject for an 
assembly program. Short talks by students 
on such topics as: famous American dra- 
matics; great American plays; grcat 
actors of today; history of Greek, Roman, 
and Elizabethan drama; the purpose of 
Drama Week; the present status of high 
school dramatics ; and make-up problems, 
are interesting and afford excellent op- 
portunities for study and _ investigation. 
The program might well end with a one- 


act play. (A coast-to-coast broadcast by 


distinguished actors from current plays 
will be presented at 11 p. m., Friday, 
February 15, under the auspices of the 
Drama League of America.) 


Advertise Your Contest 

In this issue we are listing a num- 
ber of major one-act play contests sched- 
uled for the remainder of this school year. 
Our purpose is to give these contests wider 
publicity and to furnish those interested 
with a directory of such events. Our list 
is incomplete. Additional contests will be 
announced in our March-April issue. 
Notice should reach us before March 10. 


Service to Our Readers 

It is our desire to make this publication 
a source of genuine, practical help to our 
readers. We are particularly anxious to 
assist our drama teachers and directors. 
We are always alert to suggestions which 
will improve this service. We will gladly 
accept your constructive criticisms. Tell 
us the nature of the material you find 
most useful. We will accommodate you 
in every possible way. 








over the Columbia System. 


Osgood Perkins 

“If you will assemble the parts 
which Mr. Perkins has played in the 
ten years or so he has been on the 
New York stage, and consider the 
wide variety of characters he has 
created, each with its own precise 
outline and color, you will have, we 
suspect, a gallery of portraits which 
no other American actor today can 
match.” 

In these words the STAGE maga- 
zine recently commented on_ the 
career of Osgood Perkins, stage, 
screen, and radio artist. His roles in 
such hits as Cetling Cero, Point Va- 
laine, The School for Husbands, and 
On Stage have won praise from 
critics and public alike. His work on 
the screen is characterized by the 
same artistry as he has shown on the 
stage. And his radio work reveals 
his versatility as a charming enter- 
tainer. 

Mr. Perkins’ interest in the theatre 
is not limited to the creation of un- 
forgettable roles; he is equally con- 
cerned with the success of American 
drama and acting. With all his many 
duties, he has taken time to send our 
high school readers a message worthy 
of serious study. He speaks as one 
who knows the importance of hard 
work, persistence, and a desire to 
achieve; he speaks from_ personal 
experience : 

“Il had never heard of THE 
HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 
until a week ago. But I wish 
there had been such a publica- 
tion when I was in school. Even 
at that time I knew that my goal 
was the theatre, and it would 
have made that goal seem easier 
of attainment somehow, if it had 
been possible to learn what was 
going on in the theatre from a 
magazine such as yours. 

“Probably the question often 
asked me is one which has no 
answer. ‘How can I get into the 
theatre?’ If there were a for- 
mula, there would be aa answer, 
but no formula exists. If you 
talk to actors, you will quickly 
understand what I mean. Their 
stories of ‘how’ are as varied 
and numerous as the _ people 
you ask. 

“Wanting to, and working for, 
and plugging at it, are all I can 
suggest, and sometimes none of 
those succeed. But that is true 
of any field in the arts. It is 
work, and it is fun, and those 
two things are important as a 
combination when you are earn- 
ing a living.” 

Mr. Perkins may be heard every 
Friday night at 8 o’clock as host on 
the Red Horse Tavern broadcast 


























R. U. R. and THE KING’S HENCHMEN 


(Upper) Two scenes of a unit set used for R. U. R.; (lower) two scenes from The King’s Henchmen. Produced at the University 
of Denver under the directorship of Mrs. Marion Robinson. 
Reprinted by permission of the Players Magazine 
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some Principles of Playwriting High Schools 


NDICATIONS of writing talent in 
young people are most often disclosed 
during the school periods, especially 
the high school years. Too frequently 

these talents go unrecognized; or, being 
recognized, are deprived of constructive 
encouragement because our public school 
system lacks the facilities for its develop- 
ment. 

Upon graduation from high school, stu- 
dents are inclined to believe that life’s 
scroll of truths will automatically be 
spread before them. If college is to be 
their next step they expect, naturally, to 
receive there the necessary principles upon 
which to found their futures. They are, 
unfortunately, destined to disappointment. 
College work is to a large extent theo- 
retical ; and life has a way of withholding 
its secrets from those not well equipped to 
wrest them from it. The problem, there- 
fore, of preparing young people to meet 
the future becomes one of more practic- 
ality and less theory, more application of 
principles and less memorizing of “rules,” 
regardless of any special talents they may 
show. Let us consider the field of writing. 

Although the ability to produce effects 
is as necessary to the narrative writer or 
poet as to the playwright, in the study of 
composition—in the whole 
rhetoric and diction—no place seems to 
have been given to the principles of dra- 
matic construction. Among the young peo- 
ple with high school educations whom | 
have met, while most of them were able 
to express their thoughts in good English, 
not one was even slightly acquainted with 
the simplest fundamentals of producing 
preconceived effects. It is as if it were 
considered sufficient that they be able to 
write humorous, sad or “torrid” lines, 
comfortably readable letters, or describe 
a tree in acceptable English. 

To stir an audience to laughter or tears ; 
to make it boil with indignation or shrink 
with horror; to produce the effect of in- 
evitability, completeness and _ satisfaction 
at the end—that is the real aim of every 
author. That is foremost in the mind of 
every craftsman—the necessity of produc- 
ing effects. This involves a process of 
building, every step of which plays its part 
In preparing sensory impressions and at- 
tuning an audience to respond and react 
emotionally as desired, much as perfectly 
tuned strings of a musical instrument vi- 
brate and respond to certain notes sounded 
on another instrument. High school stu- 
dents should be made to realize this. They 
should have at least an elementary under- 
standing of the methods of compelling 
emotional response—audience sympathy 
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for, and reaction to, the author’s char- 
acters and their problems, their motives, 
desires, purposes and conflicts. 


It is during the impressionable years, 
when youth is receptive to the wonders of 
art, that tne fundamentals of such crafts- 
manship should be introduced. Likely as 
tney are during these years to lean toward, 
and be led by, sentiment or emotion, they 
should be warned that the seeming sim- 
plicity of pertection in art is, in fact, the 
result of caretully applied principles and 
the accumulation of long study, observa- 
tion and practise. It is during these years, 
when feelings, emotions, and imagination 
are least controlled, that young people 
should be taught how to exercise the check 
of right thinking. Our schools stress me- 
morizing too much at the expense of 
thinking and reasoning. 


In art, as in nature, every effect has its 
cause; and all good art is controlled art. 
The principles of cause and effect, as they 
relate to dramatic construction, should be 
part of the high school student’s rhetorical 
training. No author succeeds without 
them. Once their practical application is 
understood, the imaginative and creative 
powers, instead of controlling, fall com- 
pletely under the author’s domination. Is 
there any good reason, then, why high 
schools should not teach these fundament- 
al truths of all art? Some day, and it is 
to be hoped not too far removed, the cur- 
riculum of every high school will be so re- 
formed, the text books so revised and the 
teachers so trained, that the fundamental 
WHY’S of dramatic construction may be 
taught. 

Of the principles of playwriting that 
high schools should teach—and they are 
applicable to the novel and short-story— 
first, there is the vital principle that com- 
prehends all the others: A good play must 
produce preconceived and planned effects. 
Plays are wrought—worked—into shape 
and dramatic life, and the equipment of 
the playwright is not merely the tools of 
rhetoric, diction and the elements of psy- 
chology, but a working knowledge of the 


Edward Sargent Brown is nation- 
ally known as the director of the 
Drama Guildhouse School of Play- 
writing, New York, which offers a 
practical course in playwriting, play 
reading, and play doctoring. It is the 


only course of its kind in America. 


relation of those tools to the essential aim 
of the playwright, the producing of effects 
conceived and planned in advance. 

Another principle that should be taught 
early is that which makes it possible to 
convert any idea into a dramatic idea. 
Then there are the principles upon which 
are based the intelligent choice of a 
dramatic theme, its development and ex- 
emplification; the distinction between 
types of plays as well as kinds of dramatic 
conflict and the principles upon which 
choice of these are based; the establish- 
ment of the logical ending of a play 
through what is predicated in its dramatic 
idea. 

Particular attention should be given to 
plotting, that bugbear of many _ profes- 
sional writers. Far from calling for the 
miraculous powers so generally attributed 
to playwrights, plotting is comparatively 
simple when certain underlying principles 
are understood. These, together with a 
system of accurately charting the physical 
divisions of a work—that is, a methodical 
working-plan or scenario—should unques- 
tionably be part of the high school stu- 
dent’s educational equipment. 

How to produce dramatic effects and to 
raise them to their highest values, which 
is not the haphazard mental or emotional 
process most young writers seem to think ; 
how to delineate character and build log- 
ical and effective dialogue; how to mo- 
tivate action and build dramatic situations 
and crises: these and many other prin- 
ciples could be introduced, without ‘any 
undue strain upon the students’ time, un- 
derstanding or mental capacity, as part of 
the work in rhetoric and composition. 

I do not want to convey the idea that 
high school students can attain complete 
mastery of play construction. That re- 
quires greater knowledge of the pheno- 
mena of human nature than they, at their 
age, are expected to have. It is possible, 
though, to acquaint them with many of 
the “secrets” of audience and reader psy- 
chology and the more important prin- 
ciples of dramatic construction that are 
based upon them. 

The curricula of our schools are the 
heritage of a past when the important 
thing was the dissemination of polite knowl- 
edge. In those days no encroachment of 
education upon “decorum” was permitted. 
Youthful discussion about the emotions 
was tabo; for young persons to be inter- 
ested in adult problems was a dangerous 
propensity that was watched with alarm, 
and sex found haven only between the 
locked covers of adolescent diaries. Ele- 
gance was of more importance than dra- 

(Continued on page 12) 








Let's Put On a Play 


by ENZA ALTON ZELLER, Professional Actress and Director 


T some pause between the A and 

Z of life, nearly everyone sees a 

play or is in a play or puts on a 

play; and rightly, for plays are 

important things. Their influence is more 

lasting than is at first thought, and again 

rightly so, since anything that is worth 

experiencing becomes a part of the “me” 
and “you”. 

What are they for, these plays that 
spring so gaily or painstakingly through- 
out the length and breadth of this land of 
ours? For fun, primarily, even if cloaked 
in the guise of a school fund, a dramatic 
club’s desire to uplift or the parting offer- 
ing of a Senior class; there is something 
in the comraderie of putting on a play 
which transcends nearly every other group 
activity. Yet, beyond the fun and the 
thrill of being the center of interest for 
a delicious if brief moment, is a more 
lasting gift. Through the medium of a 
play the foundation of a number of valu- 
able experiences can be laid. 

It is true that only a small minority of 
the young people who take part in school 
or college productions will follow the 
stage. What of it? We do not expect 
them to do so, but they can develop attri- 
butes within themselves, through the me- 
dium of dramatic expression, which will 
be of value in business or professional life. 
Everyone who takes part in a school play 
has a voice, everyone has a body, everyone 
has a mind; and here is a wonderful op- 
portunity for the development cf t ese 
values if the young actor so aspires, and 
the director is wise. 

Ah yes, the Director, I said. To often 
he or she is hastily recruited from t're 
class room in Latin or English or mathe- 
matics, under the mistaken notion that 
anyone can put on a play. It might as 
well be said, anyone can drive an airplane 
or anyone can teach anthropology. [I still 
shudder at the remark of a church vestry- 
man who, objecting to the hiring of a 
trained director for the church play, said, 
“There is nothing to putting on a play, 
all the people do is get up and talk”. I 
am afraid that is exactly what does hap- 
pen in too many Cases. 


A director should be a trained person 
who has worked long and intelligently at 
acquiring his knowledge. It will be my 
contention always, that no one should 
count himself a trained director until he 
has had contact with the professional 
stage. Dancing masters travel to New 
York or London or where not, often each 
year, to perfect their art. Why should 
the dramatic director consider himself 
proficient without being familiar with the 
conventions which years of proving have 
established as necessary to professional 
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performance? Theoretical knowledge can 
never replace practical experience. 

If, as is necessary sometimes, the direc- 
tor is without experience, then he and the 
actors must learn together. ‘Lhere are 
excellent books with which to supplement 
this lack and, although they can give but 
a small part of the wide knowledge which 
must be a director’s, they help. Plays are 
obtainable, arranged in the form of 
prompt books, with details of stage busi- 
ness and production; these are of the 
greatest assistant to the beginning director. 

Then, there is the question of the play 
chosen. It would seem the better judg- 
ment to cut expenses in every other way 
than by sparing royalty fees, since the 
plays which are of value and worth doing 
usually demand a royalty. It seems a 
waste of energy and a loss of values to 
present badly written, cheap plays. If a 
royalty is really out of the question, then 
look to the comedies of an older day, some 
of the translations or such plays as Fas/ion 
or A Pair of Spectacles. Please, oh please, 
do not afflict even a small audience in a 
rural community with Deacon Duffy or 
Fun in a Chinese Restaurant or the like. 

It is best, all things being equal, to con- 
fine the plays to those having young char- 
acters predominating in the casts. It 1s 
difficult for the sixteen year old to act or 
look aged or more difficult still, middle 
aged. For the inexperienced cast, plays 
of plot are preferable to those of character 
delineation. It requires years of pro- 
fessional experience and the sure touch it 
brings to make a success of such plays as 
Dinner at Eight, Both Your Houses and 
the more poetic drama. Those with a 
definite love interest are better left to the 
more mature college groups. 

And now to the meat! What are the 
values which may ke developed through 
dramatic productions? The three of which 
I spoke previously, head the list—body, 
voice, personality and mind. All of these 
are with us throughout our lives and are 


Enza Alton Zeller is widely known 
for her work in the field of drama. 
As a professional actress, director, 
and playwright, she has made a num- 
ber of outstanding contributions which 
have attracted national attention. Her 
recent appearances in the cities of St. 
Paul: and Minneapolis have won her 
new fame as an actress. She is the 
author of several popular plays, two 
of which are The Marriage of Pierrot 
and Undercurrent, both published by 
the Northwestern Press. Miss Zeller 
is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota. 


the instruments with which we fashion our 
advancement. A great man of the thea- 
tre has said ““There is no substitute for a 
good voice.” That is true without quall- 
fication, and it is adaptable to the every- 
day art of getting along in the world as 
well as to the art of the theatre. Voice 
is the organ on which the melody of the 
emotions is played ; it is the expression of 
personality. Therefore, the voice should 
be well placed, used with a relaxed throat, 
and find its motive power in the dia- 
phragm. Such a voice is heard without 
effort, used without fatigue and is a pleas- 
ure to the ear. In many cases it becomes 
necessary for the director to give instruc- 
tions as to the proper breathing and cor- 
rect placing of tone. 

Next, intelligent posture. Intelligent 
may seem an unusual adjective to apply 
thus, but I do not think so. Posture on 
the stage becomes one with the interpre- 
tation of the character portrayed. If the 
young actor is shown to what extent the 
fundamental act of drawing up the torso 
gives him a feeling of mastery over his 
body and his breathing, he can proceed 
from that to the modifications required 
by his interpretation. Walking is another 
phase of this. Girls are usually the worst 
offenders, being prone to walk from the 
knee rather than with a free swing from 
the hip. The latter is necessary if the 
walk is to be graceful and poised. What 
of the arms and hands? Hands can be 
made expressive to an unlimited degree. 
Where does the arm gesture begin? The 
amateur actor in his inexperience almost 
without exception waves his hands in a 
vague purposeless fashion, beginning at 
the elbow, and resembling nothing so 
much as a feeble attempt to disperse a 
family of gnats hovering somewhere in 
the vicinity of the waist line. Arm gest- 
ures begin at the shoulder and only there, 
unless some peculiarity of characterization 
demands eccentricity. No pantomime 
should be suggested without instruction 
on the fundamental movements of arms 


and body. 


I have left until last, what I consider 
the major duty of “being in a play”: the 
correct pronounciation of the English lan- 
guage. All the enjoyment I might feel in 
a well paced amateur performance has 
been ruined, too frequently for me, by 
glaring mis-pronounciations and mumbled 
words, quite as much as by strident voices 
and self-conscious lack of quietness. Being 
in a play would seem to be the ideal place 
to overcome carelessness in speaking our 
own language. At the very first reading 
rehearsal, before the incorrect pronounc- 
ing of a word has become identified with 


(Continued on page 11) 
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A Theatre Carved By Nature’ 


by LaROY SALINE 














Red Knolls, Monarch of the Ages, Site of Red Knolls Desert Theatre. 


Red Knolls Mountain Site of College 


Desert 


ERHAPS one of the most unique 

out-of-door theatres in the United 

States is the mountain theatre of 

Gila Junior College. This remarka- 
ble theatre is located at Red Knolls, an 
unusual formation on a semi-desert stretch 
of the Rio Gila country near Thatcher, 
Arizona, the seat of the college. Here 
Red Knolls, a huge crimson butte, stands 
outlined against the sky, where chaparral 
and other desert growth lend a soft touch 
of green, while the mountain ranges in 
the distance form a cyclorama_ ever 
changing in its tints. 

A monument of Nature’s ceaseless fin- 
gers, Red Knolls boasts a rare architec- 
ture. From a distance the circular butte, 
as it rises to the height of two hundred 
feet, suggests a massive fortress. And a 
natural stronghold it is. The walls are 
accessible from only a few points and 
those with difficulty, while the crown of 
the knoll affords an excellent look-out 
over the entire valley. A mound, covering 
an old foundation, and scattered bits of 
pottery and other relics of occupancy are 
evidence that primitive peoples recognized 
and utilized the advantages of the knolls 
for protection. The purplish tint which 
distance lends to the red clay gives a very 
distinctive color combination which makes 
the knoll even more conspicuous as it con- 
trasts with the dull plain from which it 
rises so boldly. 

On the northeast side the knoll forms a 
crescent enclosing a stadium-shaped basin. 
This is the phenomenal Desert Theatre. 
It seems that Nature had selected this por- 
tion for the very purpose of making an 


* Reprinted by permission from the 1935 issue of 
The Playbill of Alpha Psi Omega, a national collegiate 
honor dramatic society. 
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outdoor theatre and had spent ages exe- 
cuting a matchless set. Its primitive 
beauty far surpasses the rest of the butte, 
while the background of the natural 
stages is the most beautiful of all. The 
walls are exquisitely carved with columns, 
pinnacles, and recesses which give a won- 
derful effect of color and shadows, espe- 
cially when flooded from different angles 
by hidden lights. During recent produc- 
tions, deep recesses on each side of the 
stage have served as exits and dressing 
rooms. The large off-stage rooms are well 
concealed within the irregular contour 
and will accommodate several hundred 
people and provide a place for properties. 

The production possibilities of the 
theatre basin are truly marvelous. There 
are three regular stages at different levels. 
And, during several performances, charm- 
ing touches have been gained by flooding 
characters and even scenes at different 


positions on the cliffs which form a novel 
cyclorama for the stage. As in Joan of 
Arc, the white-garmented, heavenly mes- 
senger was spotted as he stood directly 
above the stage over a hundred feet above 
the auditorium floor. The unexpected 
spectacle thrilled the audience, giving 
some insight into its great possibilities. 

Nothwithstanding the prodigious size 
and rugged beauty of the Desert Theatre, 
perhaps “the most distinctive feature is the 
unparalleled acoustic properties. Both 
music and speech are audible over the 
15,000 square feet of floor space. And 
even above the unavoidable murmur of an 
audience of three thousand, the ordinary 
voice carries distinctly to the cliffs at the 
rear of the theatre basin five hundred feet 
from the stage. Nature truly cooperated 
during the ages she spent sculpturing and 
carving the stone-capped Red Knolls into 
such an adaptable theatre. 

Under the direction of President Har- 
vey L. Taylor and the dramatics director, 
Miss Thurbur, the first Gila pageant, 
Lelawala, an Indian operetta, was sched- 
uled for production on a wooded plot 
near the college campus. However, a few 
weeks before the presentation the staging 
possibilities of the Red Knolls Theatre 
were discovered by a group of college 
professors and students who were holding 
an outing at the knolls, which was a com- 
mon retreat of picnickers. And despite 
the fourteen miles distance from the col- 
lege, the approximate center of the val- 
ley’s population, it was decided to move 
the production to the newly discovered 
Desert Theatre. Only slight changes were 
necessary in the natural setting and in 
May, 1928, the first Annual Red Knolls 
Pageant was enthusiastically received by 
a local audience. The Indian operetta 
was followed by The Pirates of Penzance. 
Even for this musical production no no- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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FRIEND of mine recently told me 
of an experience he had in engag- 
ing a secretary. He is a man in 
an important executive position 

and he needed a young woman who could 
meet his clients and business associates. 
After considering many applicants at last 
he found a girl who, in appearance, dress, 
manner, education, and training, seemed 
exactly the secretary he was seeking. But 
something held him back from engaging 
her on the spot; he was not quite sure 
what. Finally, he asked, “And when 
would you be free to begin work?” 

“Not till next cheer I’m afraid,” she 
replied. 

“Oh!” 

“Wenju want me to come?” 

“Why, next—that would be quite all 
right. I will let you know.” 

But he did not let her know. 

[ simply could not have a secretary who 
said “‘wenju” and “whatju,” he explained. 
It was too bad. She had everything else. 

And if you think you do not know 
people guilty of wenjus and whatjus, just 
listen carefully to the next casual conver- 
sation between your friends. 

Faults in tone production are more 
difficult to remedy and more disastrous in 
their consequences than those of poor dic- 
tion. If you live in a small community 
where your friends know you and your 
true worth, slips in enunciation and even 
pronunciation may go unheeded. But the 
tones of your voice make just as much 
difference in Waynetown, Indiana, as in a 
Park Avenue drawing-room. 

Someone with a passion for computa- 
tion has said that one third of all Amer- 
ican voices are nasal. I am sure a third of 
all I hear are. Is yours? Press your thumb 
and forefinger to your nostrils lightly. Now 
read a sentence. Is your voice amazingly 
nasal? 

The nasal voice may come from fatigue 
or an adenoid condition, but usually it is 
a confirmed habit of speech acquired in 
childhood. There are strident voices that 
suggest unpleasantly dominating person- 
alities from which you instinctively shrink ; 
whining voices that depress you unbear- 
ably; tiny whispering pussy-foot voices 
that make you want to shriek. 

Just this afternoon I was walking 
along the street when I was startled by 
the sound of a woman scolding her little 
boy. I could not hear what she said but 
from her tone I expected her to strike the 
child. To my amazement her expression 
was almost placid. She was not particu- 
larly displeased. She had reproved the 
little boy with the only voice at her com- 
mand. I know how that voice affected 
= Reprinted with the permission of the author from 
her pamphlet “‘Innocent Words,”’ published by the Jane 


Manner Drama Studio, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 
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Innocent Words’ 


by JANE MANNER 


me. It literally made my blood run cold. 
How did it affect the little boy who looked 
to her for love and protection ? 

All this would be very tragic if there 
were nothing to be done about it. But 
there is. No voice can be remade in a day. 
It often requires months of effort. But 
just as Shaw changes his flower-girl in 
Pygmalion to an accomplished lady mere- 
ly through teaching her to speak as ac- 
complished ladies speak, so can any 
woman acquire a beautiful speech which 
will make her eligible to any society by 
devoting a little time and concentration 
to it. 

Perhaps the most striking case within 
my own recent experience is that of Vilma 
Banky, the film star. With the coming of 
the talkies a great problem has arisen. 
Probably some of you have = suffered 
through a film where you favorite actor 
spoke for the first time. With Miss Banky 
the problem was peculiarly difficult; for 
charming through her foreign ascent was, 
it was an accent. But in twenty weeks of 
insistent practice Miss Banky overcame 
her deficiencies and her voice is now one 
of the most beautiful of any of the film 
actresses. 

Nor does it take an actress whose fame 





Jane Manner 


We are happy to publish the 
following message which Jane Man- 
ner sends to high school students 
everywhere. It is the advice of an 
inspired teacher: 


“NIy message to high school 
students is to cultivate the habit 
of reading aloud no less than five 
minutes daily. Reading aloud 
unlocks the thought from the 
prison of the printed page. 

“Team work is worth while, so 
join a Dramatic Group. The 
speaking voice is the actor’s in- 
strument. The actor must be 
easily heard in the last row, 
must be pleasantly understood 
and be convincing — all marked 
by good taste.” 


Jane Manner is nationally known 
for her drama recitals and for her 
school of speech and drama. Among 
her successful pupils are Walter 
Connolly, Parker Hall, Nana 
Bryant, Adrienne Ames, Mathilda 
S. Parker and Vilma Banky. She 
is also the compiler and editor of the 
program anthology, THE SILVER 
TREASURE, Prose and Verse for 
Every Mood. 











and fortune depend upon her voice to ac- 
complish such miracles. Not long ago a 
friend of mine came to me in great dis- 
tress. She was a woman prominent in so- 
cial and civic affairs and as such was re- 
peatedly being called upon to speak be- 
fore clubs and other gatherings. 

“IT am terrified,” she said. ““My voice is 
so hoarse with fright I can scarcely be 
heard. Even the things I have planned to 
say sound dull and stupid when I begin.” 

This woman had a pleasant conversa- 
tional voice but when I asked her to 
stand on the platform and read, it became 
squeezed and squeaky. Twenty minutes a 
day to voice exercises and reading for a 
few months, and she addressed her audi- 
ences with the same poise and charm 
which had won her popularity with her 
more intimate acquaintances. 

Dorothy Wick did not have any wom- 
an’s club speeches to give. But she had 
the more poignant and universal problem 
of making friends. Her harsh and strident 
voice antagonized people at once ; and her 
realization of this fact only increased the 
awkardness and brusquences of her man- 
ner. She was lonely and unhappy. It took 
Dorothy eight months of hard work be- 
fore her voice was the true expression of 
the sensitive, eager, young person she 
really was. 

“You've absolutely made me over. [I’m 
a different person!” she said at the end 
of her long pull. 

But I had not made her over. I had 
only made it possible for her to express 
what she really was. I had built a bridge 
between her and the world—a bridge of 
beautiful speech. 

One of the most common causes of 
bad tone is tenseness. The jaw is con- 
stricted, the throat squeezed. Put your 
hand to your throat and feel if the muscles 
are drawn tight. The very first rule in 
tone production is a relaxed body. 

1. Stand up. Let your whole body go 
limp from the waist up. Drop your jaw 
listlessly. Then say: wa-wa, wa-wa. Do 
this for ten minutes. Do it every day for 
ten minutes. This is one of the most fun- 
damental and important voice exercises. 
Before long you will find that the tense- 
ness of your jaw and throat muscles has 
disappeared and your tones are mellow 
and full. 

2. The following exercises are for the 
correction of a nasal condition: Touch 
your fingers to your nose and hum. Note 
the vibration. Follow this by 00 and ah. 
Your fingers should feel the vibration. Ad- 
Just your voice as you would radio dials. 
Make it louder or softer, deeper or less 
deep, until the words come with little 
nasality and your fingers feel the swelling 
vibration. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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some Problems ot Play Directing 


HERE are many responsibilities in- 
volved in play production and its 
technical side requires thorough or- 
ganization. Some of the technicali- 
ties involved in play directing are choosing 
the play, casting the play, interpreting 
stage terminology for the actors, working 
out successful devices for the stage, hav- 
ing artistic make-up and costuming, and 
managing the tickets and the publicity. 

The choice of a suitable play should be 
the director’s first task. A play should be 
worth while and it should tend to elevate 
standards. Also, the ages and abilities of 
the group that will present the play should 
be considered. One group may have act- 
ing talent, another may have a good stage 
crew, and another group may _ have 
neither. 

A play should be interesting to the au- 
dience that will see the play. The director 
should not only think of the audience 
but of the royalty of the play chosen, for 


royalties must not be evaded. The play 


chosen for high school students should be 
full of action. High school plays should 
have parts that are equal, for few high 
school directors can find unusual juvenile 
leads in the high schools who can do 
heavy parts. So, if the director will choose 
a worth while play, one that is within the 
range and abilities of the cast, one whose 
production problems are possible, one that 
will appeal to the audience, one with a 
reasonable royalty, and one that has dra- 
matic movement and balanced action, he 
will have made a fine choice of play. 

The next production problem should 
be that of casting the play. A play must 
be cast properly and the try-out system of 
casting seems to be the best method to 
use. The director should look for good 
voices, imagination, intelligence, and 
emotional capacity. The whole cast 
should be kept in mind and the chosen 
cast should be balanced and proportioned 
physically. Ordinarily, a tall girl and a 
short boy should not play opposite each 
other. Inherent acting abilities and type 
tendencies should be combined in casting. 

The third production problem is that 
of rehearsals. The director is the sole 
ruler of rehearsals and he should pian a 
definite schedule of rehearsals. A three act 
play should not require more than five 
weeks of rehearsals and a one act only 
two. One week should be given to each 
act and during the last week the play 
should be polished. 

There are several kinds of rehe>rsals. 
At the first rehearsal the play should ke 
read and explained. At the next few re- 
hearsals the main actions of the first act 
should be taken up. At all rehearsals the 
stage should be set with chairs and availa- 
ble furniture so that the actors may visval- 
ize the situation more clearly. At the third 
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rehearsal no books should be used and the 
emphasis should be put on stage move- 
ments. 

During the next few rehearsals minor 
details of acting should be worked 
out. Impersonations and characterizations 
should be stressed. The student should be 
taught to feel the part and then to act it. 
It might be wise to make each member of 
the cast work out a floor plan of the stage 
and trace his own stage movements. 

The last week of rehearsals should be 
spent upon whipping the play into shape. 
The scenes should be shaped up; the 
tempo or movement should be rushed ; the 
climaxes should be pointed up; and the 
interest should be sustained throughout 
the play. 





Wilhelmina G. Hedde 


Many of our readers will readily asso- 
ciate Miss Hedde’s name with the recent 
book, Speech, published by Lippincott. 
which we reviewed in our October issue. 
We are happy to say a few words about 
Miss Hedde because her work in speech. 
dramatics, and allied arts has been wide- 
ly recognized. She is a graduate of 
Northwestern University, and has been 
associated with the schools of Dallas. 
Texas, for the past ten years. She has 
held major office in several speech arts 
associations, and has appeared on many 
speech programs. She has spoken before 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech on several occasions. At the 
present time, Miss Hedde is in charge of 
Speech and Thespian activities at Dallas 
Sunset High School. 











There should be at least two dress re- 
hearsals. One rehearsal should be used 
for light effects and the final rehearsal 
should be used to finish the production. 
At these two rehearsals scenery, lights, 
furniture, properties, and make-up should 
be correct. Any property that could not 
be used at the dress rehearsals should not 
be used in the final production, for un- 
practical off-stage sound effects may mar 
a play. A perfect dress rehearsal will in- 
sure a good performance. 

There are several other production 
problems, for a well-directed play should 
have other characteristics besides being 
intelligently cast and adequately _re- 
hearsed. A well-directed play should be 
mechanically perfect, technically ade- 
quate, and objectively prepared with the 
audience in mind, so that it will be loud 
enough and suitable in general for a large 
audience. The mechanics of a play will 
take in the grouping, the entrances and 
exits, the production climax, the atmos- 
phere created, the tempo, the polish in 
interpretation, the dramatic pauses, the 
stage business, the rhythm, and the gen- 
eral smoothness of the play. 


To be mechanically perfect in group- 
ing, a play should show that the arrange- 
ment of the characters on the stage 1s per- 
fect throughout the play. Grouping should 
accomplish five things. It should show a 
pictorial effect ; it must show the psychol- 
ogy of the situation being presented ; it 
must be imaginative and original ; it must 
be spontaneous; and it must show moti- 
vated movements. There should be a rea- 
son for all movement and one group effect 
should grow smoothly out of the previous 
group effect. Grouping must accomplish 
a mechanical aim and yet it must seem 
to be natural and just happen that way. 
For example, if a character is to disappear 
through a secret door, he must be near 
that door when it comes times for him to 
disappear. 

Good tempo, also, should make a me- 
chanically perfect play. By tempo is 
meant variety, rapid delivery of exposi- 
tion, increased speed in climaxes, pauses 
before climaxes, and smoothness in giving 
cues. Naturalness in entrances and exits 
should help to make a mechanically per- 
fect play. The characters must move 
smoothly on and off the stage as they 
come and go, in the situations being pre- 
sented on the stage. Entrances and exits 
must be carefully planned, and by hints 
from the conversation and actions the 
audience should anticipate entrances and 
exits. 

Smooth stage business, also, should help 
to make a mechanically perfect play. 
Stage business includes gestures, embraces, 
reactions to speeches, movements on the 
stage, stage crossings, gags or humorous 
effects, and bits of plot business. Much 
rehearsing should polish awkward stage 
business. Farce should play up situation 
and comedy should play up character. 

Thus, a well-directed play should have 
unity of production. The play should 
have its theme emphasized. There should 
be a production climax. The dramatic 
element should be pointed up. The play 
should be rich in suggestion. In fact the 
play should be presented as a unit of art. 
The audience should comprehend the re- 
lationship of characters. The important 
scenes should be lifted and the theme be 
given emphasis. And if the play is de- 
veloped as a unit, there should be one big 
production climax, for the director should 
see the play as a whole or as an entire pic- 
ture and he should make this production 
feature a climax. 

Perhaps one of the big problems of play 
work is the organization of the production 
staff. Everyone who is associated with the 
play, except the actors, is a member of the 
production staff of the play. The director 
should have charge of the complete staff. 
The director should be assisted by the 
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What is the Federal Theatre Project? 


Adapted from material made available by the Washington office 


HE primary aim of the Federal The- 

atre Project of the Works Progress 

Administration is the re-employ- 

ment of theatre workers now on 
public relief rolls: actors, directors, play- 
wrights, designers, vaudeville artists, stage 
technicians, and other workers in the the- 
atre field. 

The far reaching purpose is the estab- 
lishment of theatres so vital to community 
life that they will continue to function 
after the program of the Federal Project is 
completed. 


Types OF PROJECTS 

Many interesting units are being 
formed at various points throughout the 
country. In most cases, these groups are 
set up under the guidance of theatres in 
universities, towns, or cities which have 
already developed a dramatic expression 
for their individual regions. All of these 
co-operating agencies are public theatres 
or non-profit private organizations of 
proved excellence. 

Where no regional theatre is available 
as a practical center, new, independent 
theatre companies are being formed, and 
these are being projected with programs 
which have the possibility of being in- 
tegrated with community life. 

Children’s theatres and Marionette the- 
atres with adult actors are being formed, 
either independently or as integral parts 
of other units, and every effort is being 
made to encourage the use of new dra- 
matic material dealing with local history 
and folklore by such units. In the chil- 
dren’s theatres, emphasis is being placed 
on new material and new forms of real 
interest to younger audiences. The sub- 
ject matter and presentation are to be 
simple, eloquent, and imaginative. 

Vaudeville, variety, and circus projects 
are receiving special attention in cities 
where performers of these types may be 
found. 

In co-operation with the Federal Music 


Play 


Some Problems of 
Production 


(Continued from page 9) 


stage manager, the business manager, and 
the publicity manager. Each of these 
managers should have committeemen 
under them. 

The stage manager is responsible for 
the stage. He should have diagrams of the 
various sets and a detailed list of all of the 
furniture and properties that are used in 
each set. He should assign a task to each 
of his committee members, and this crew 
should work as a unit. The electrician 
should be a member of this stage crew 
and he should work under the stage man- 
ager. The electrician is responsible for 
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of Federal T heatre Projects 


Project, public programs of special vau- 
deville acts are being staged, and these 
will be presented in connection witn dance 
bands and jazz orchestras in municipal au- 
ditoriums, schools, parks, armories, and 
other public buildings. 

The present plan of sending small thea- 
tre companies to perform at CCC camps 
is being expanded to include camps in 
parts of the country not yet served. 

Theatre techniques (acting, directing, 
playwriting, design, lighting, costuming, 
etc.) will be taught in some cases in con- 
nection with producing units, and in some 
cases public educational institutions or 
communities are making plans to utilize 
qualified teachers of the theatre who may 
be provided by the Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect. These institutions must show that 
without such aid it would be impossible to 
employ such teachers and that there is a 
reasonable probability that if the results 
of the work warrant continuation, funds 
might be secured to assume the payment 
of salaries whenever Federal Funds for 
the purpose have been exhausted. 

The research and publication part of 
the Federal Theatre Project is of special 
significance. Through the use of unem- 
ployed research workers and writers ac- 
cumulation and classification of valuable 
theatre data is made possible. Lists of 
plays, together with their authors, agents, 
and rental fees as well as lists of hitherto 
unproduced plays and the translation of 
foreign plays will be made available to 
directors of Federal Theatre units. 

In order to provide the proper profes- 
sional and technical direction for a nation 
wide program under the Federal Theatre 
Project, the country has been divided into 
thirteen regions, each with a director re- 
sponsible to the Federal Director in Wash- 
ington. The following theatre regions 
have been established : 

New York City Region—Elmer Rice, Re- 
gional Director; John Askling, Execu- 
tive Director. 


New York State Region—Philip Barber, 
Regional Director; George Gatts, As- 
sistant Regional Director. 

New England Region (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut) — Hiram 
Motherwell, Regional Director. 

New Jersey-Pennsylvania Region (New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania )—Jasper Dee- 
ter, Regional Director; Helen Schoeni, 
Assistant Regional Director. 

Ohio Region (Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky)—Frederic McConnell, Regional 
Director ; K. Elmo Lowe, Assistant Re- 
gional Director. 

Virginia-Carolinas Region (Virginia, 
North and South Carolina )—Frederick 
H. Koch, Regional Director. 


Southern Region (Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee )—John McGee, Regional Direc- 
tor. 

Central Region (Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin)—-Thomas Wood Ste- 
vens, Regional Director. 

Prairie Region (Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota)—E. C. Mabie, Regional 
Director. 

Southwestern Region (Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas)—-Charles Meredith, Re- 
gional Director. 

Northwestern Region (Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, Wyoming) — 
Glenn Hughes, Regional Director. 

California Region (California, Nevada, 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico) 
Gilmor Brown, Regional Director; J. 
Howard Miller, Assistant Regional Di- 
rector. 

District of Columbia Region (Delaware 
and Maryland) Office of the Federal 
Theatre Project, Washington, D. C. 

Director of Federal Theatre Projects, 
Washington, D. C.—Hallie Flanagan. 

Assistant to the Director—Lester E. Lang. 











the house lights, the stage lights, special 
lighting effects, and for the bells and 
buzzers. 

The publicity manager is important 
also. He must secure a large audience. 
He has to have the tickets, posters, and 
programs printed and he must see that the 
tickets are sold. He has charge of the 
newspaper write-ups and must oversee the 
ushers the night of the performance. 

The business manager must take charge 
of the finance of the play. All tickets and 
money should be checked and all bills 
should be paid immediately. There should 
be other members of the production staff 
such as a property chairman, a make-up 
artist, a prompter, and a call boy, who 





will notify the actors of the coming acts. 
As a rule the actors are on the stage dur- 
ing the act and the production staff is on 
the stage between acts. Good and thor- 
ough organization should insure a good 
performance. 

All in all, a good production requires 
thorough organization and if the play and 
the cast are well chosen, the stage tech- 
nique well worked out, the make-up and 
the costuming artistic, and the finance of 
the play well managed, a director knows 
that the play will be a success. 





Paradise Lost is Clifford Odets latest 
play. He is the author of last year’s hit, 
Waiting for Lefty. 
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(Continued from page 8) 

For several minutes daily try the fol- 
lowing exercises: tah-tah-tah; ta-ta-ta; 
tee-tee-tee; taw-taw-taw; toh-toh-toh; 
too-too-too; fah-fah-fah; fa-fa-fa; fee- 
fee-fee; faw-faw-faw; foh-foh-foh; foo- 
foo-foo. 

3. A splendid exercise for acquiring 
resonance is the practice of words ending 
in ng. Put your palms over the upper 
part of your face so that they cover your 
eyes, nose, and the lower part of your 
forehead. Hum n; then ng; then m as 
long as possible. Repeat this a few times 
so that you feel the sensation of resonance. 
Now put your hand on the top of your 
head along the hair line. You should feel 
the same resonance here, too, if you are 
speaking correctly. Then sing these sylla- 
bles, holding the last sound as long as 
possible: ting, ling, ning, ding, ahn, an, 
enn, ohn, oon. Repeat this exercise speak- 
ing instead of singing. As a conclusion to 
the exercise recite with all the feeling you 
can: 

“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 

4. The following rules for developing 
a pleasing voice are of general applica- 
tion : 

(1) First of all, form the habit of 
reading aloud at least ten minutes a day. 
Choose something you are interested in 
and which you can read with real feeling. 
Poetry is preferable. 

Either a real or an imaginary hearer is 
necessary. In the beginning, I advise an 
imaginary one so there will be no ques- 
tion of self-consciousness. Put him at the 
farthest end of the room. Begin by say- 
ing: “Can you hear me over there?” 

(2) At the close of each day’s ex- 
ercises and reading say with all the vim 
and power you possess : 

“*Yo ho! my friends, Yo ho! Yo ho!” 

“The Captain calls to all below.” 

‘Joy, joy to all, for we must go! 

Yo ho! my friends, Yo ho! Yo ho!’ ” 

In reading this selection, pronounce 

each vowel with exaggerated precision, 
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and make the tones as full and ringing as 
you can. 

(3) The third step is listening. You 
must listen not only to yourself, but to 
everyone you meet—radio announcers, 
lecturers, friends, business associates, the 
grocer, strangers in the shops and street. 
You will soon learn to detect the culti- 
vated person from the ignorant and un- 
tutored and the kindly generous person 
from the mean and disagreeble. 

(4) Buy a dictionary. Keep it with 
you. If you are not sure of the pronunci- 
ation of a word look it up and say it over 
and over until you automatically pro- 
nounce it correctly. 

A great aid to correct diction is the 
hand mirror. Practice the speaking of dif- 
ficult words with it before you, noting the 
position of your mouth for each sound. 
The mirror will tell you also if you are 
guilty of lip-laziness which creates a blur- 
red and monotonous tone. 

(5) The final stage in voice cultiva- 
tion is interpretation. After you have 
learned to control the instrument of your 
voice so that your tones are distinct and 
pleasing, you are ready to make that voice 
express you. 

Take the word Oh! Say it expressing 
the following different emotions. 


1. Sudden pain. 

2. Pleased surprise. 

3. Sarcasm. 

4. Delight of a child. 

35. Exhaustion. 

6. Good-natured sympathy. 
7. Hesitation. 

8. Fright. 


10. Indignation. 

When you have learned to express, 
through the uttering of a single syllable 
such as this, the entire range of feeling, 
then you are beginning to make your voice 
a vehicle for the expression of the thoughts 
and ideas you wish to convey and of that 
unique personality which is you. 





About three years were spent by Kath- 
arine Dayton and George S. Kaufman in 
writing the comedy of Washington’s life, 
First Lady, one of the latest New York 
SUCCESSES. 





Wilhelmina G. Hedde. | 


Let’s Put On a Play 
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the text, the director should be sure that 
everyone taking part is not only pronounc- 
ing all words the same, but that the dic- 
tionary pronounciation is given. Certainly 
it is no affectation to follow correct usage 
as given in the dictionary. You would 
not say bou-ket for bou-quet; why then 
pronounce gratis to rhyme with lattice. 
No one ever exclaims, “My, what a coot 
baby!” yet that would be no more incor- 
rect than to say “stoodent”. Careless 
habits grow as the ear ceases to be sensi- 
tive to misuses. Good English has an 
aristocracy of its own which marks the 
cultured person, and correct not literary 
English should be the rule for every day 
use. Eighteen Thousand Words Fre- 
quently Mispronounced, by Phyfe, is one 
of the handiest book of its kind to have 
at your elbow. It is concise, small, and 
includes proper names, both English and 
foreign. 

All of these, voice, body, mind, and in 
mind I include the alertness stimulated 
by the exigencies of dramatic production, 
together become personality and no factor 
is more powerful in oiling the wheels of 
achievement than is personality. The 
poise, the lack of self-consciousness which 
srows with continued, intelligent dramatic 
effort is a lasting asset. At the same time 
nothing is less attractive than the thought- 
less ego, which some young actors permit 
to obscure the benefits which might be 
theirs. Your great personality, no matter 
where he is found, in the public eye, in 
business or going about his modest daily 
tasks, has simplicity, sincerity and the 
satisfaction of reaching for the best. The 
greatest personality the theatre ever knew 
said ‘“‘all the world’s a stage,” and in our 
parts upon it we can refuse to be content 
with less than our best. 





Pride and Prejudice, the dramatic ver- 
sion of Jane Austen’s classic, retains much 
of the spirit of the novel. Students of 
dramatics will have another gocd reason 
for reading this widely known piece of 
English literature. 
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Stage Set for MIGNONETTE 
As Produced at Pekin (Ill.) Community High School. Directed by Miss E. Louise Falkin. 


A Theatre Carved by Nature 
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ticeable change was made in the stage. 
However, the third pageant was a stirring 
Biblical drama, The House of Rimmon, 
and stage sets and artifices were intro- 
duced. Stages were hewn out of the clay 
banks to accommodate sets, one of which 
was a temple scene with a gigantic idol 
and its altar. The unusual sets, along 
with the dramatic plot and capable acting, 
strongly appealed to the ever-increasing 
audience. 

A pageant-play, joan of Arc, was writ- 
ten by the production personnel especially 
for the fourth annual presentation. The 
vivid spectacular action of its dynamic 
plot was very effective. The stage was 
greatly improved to allow the marching 
of troops. Many different sets were de- 
signed, varying from the pastoral scene of 
Joan’s early life to the beautiful repre- 
sentation of the coronation of the king in 
the Rheims. The most exciting and spec- 
tacular was the storming and burning of 
Orleans. The bank which forms the south 
stage and runs parallel to the audience 
was converted into battlement, and 
flameable towers and_ buildings’ were 
erected behind this hill to represent a por- 
tion of the city. When the French, under 
Joan of Arc, attacked the English, these 
buildings were fired. The effect was won- 
derful. The conflagration, roaring on the 
hill, cast a screen of ever-changing shad- 
ows on the towering cliffs of the knoll 
proper, and, at the same time, silhouetted 
the two armies as they fought clashing up 
and down the steep bank until shouts of 
“Viva Joan,” “Viva La France!” ascer- 
tained the victory for the French. 

The Biblical play, The Prodigal Son, 
was much in contrast to Joan of Arc. Its 
appeal depended more on the touching 
theme, pantomimic acting and _ charac- 
terization than on the spectacular and 
glamorous. Similar technique was used in 
producing the Prince of Egypt, which was 
written for Desert Theatre production by 
a prominent Arizona writer and loyal sup- 
porter of the College, Mrs. Bertha A. 
Kleinman. 

In 1934 Professor William C. Kauff- 
man, the head of the dramatic depart- 
ment, accepted directorship of the pag- 
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eant, and produced Conquistadores, a his- 
orical romance from the novel of an Eng- 
lish Professor, Monroe H. Clark. Though 
romantic, Conquistadores had as a histori- 
cal basis the early exploration and con- 
quest of the Spanish in the southwest. 

When the popular musical play, J he 
Desert Song, was listed as attainable for 
amateur production, its possibilities at the 
Desert Theatre were quickly recognized. 
Working toward the motto, “The Desert 
Song at the Desert Theatre,” and by loyal 
cooperation of the music and dramatic 
departments, the Gila Junior College con- 
cluded its eighth chapter in pageantry 
with a charming performance of the out- 
standing musical romance. The interpre- 
tative music, realistic, typical settings and 
costumes, the romantic plot impressed the 
audience, and its reaction was most en- 
couraging. 

Wita each performance, lighting is pro- 
vided by the use of an individual electric 
plant. The several stages have separate 
light circuits controlled from a central 
switchboard. This facilitates instant 
changes in scenes, thereby avoiding a 
break in the aesthetic distance, and, by 
eliminating long breaks in the perform- 
ance, makes possible the establishment of 
more effective atmosphere which is _ so 
essential where the setting and plot are 
foreign to the locale. An adobe wall 
across the main stage was perhaps the 
most useful and realistic set ever under- 
taken. 

The success of the Annual Red Knolls 
Pageant is not determined by its financial 
returns but by the talents and abilities it 
exercises and the part it plays in edu- 
cating people to an appreciation for the 
higher type of entertainment. A success- 
ful pageant stimulates activity in most of 
the fine arts that afford opportunities for 
participation and self-expression. Not only 
are great numbers necessary in the cast, 
but many others serve in the production 
staff. The pageant reaches, directly, more 
students than perhaps any other extra- 
curricular activity. A traditional pageant 
institution is an asset to any school in that 
it stimulates interest, cooperation, loyalty, 
and school spirit; especially so, since the 
college has such an unusual stage for 
mounting the production as Red Knolls 
Desert Theatre ! 


Some Principles of Play Writing 
High Schools Should Teach 
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matic content and good writing not so 
much a career as a social or business ac- 
complishment. The drama, as such, was 
frowned upon, and no provisions made for 
its understanding. It was in those days 
that text books were written that became 
the model and measure upon which, with 
slight modifications, subsequent systems of 
teaching were based, even to the present 
time. As a result, our public schools, par- 
ticularly high schools, are almost as re- 
markable for what they do not, as for 
what they do, teach. 

The introduction of dramatics as an 
extra-curricular activity in the high 
schools has been a most powerful influ- 
ence for cultural development throughout 
the country. But until teachers become 
interested in the mastery of dramatic con- 
struction, no movement toward inclusion 
of its principles in the high school curri- 
culum proper may be expected. Until di- 
rectors and instructors of high school dra- 
matic organizations become familiar with 
the practical application of the principles 
so sketchily listed here, as well as the 
many others that an article of this length 
prevents mentioning, no appreciable im- 
provement is to be looked for in the de- 
velopment of playwrights from that poten- 
tial source of the theatre, the high school 
dramatic organization. 

There is nothing mysterious about play- 
writing. There is nothing in any of the 
principles of the art that cannot be un- 
derstood by the average third-year high 
school student, provided they are _pres- 
ented in a clear, logical manner. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that craftsmen 
have little time or little inclination to 
teach, to say nothing of the lack of teach- 
ing ability. 

It remains, then, for some far-seeing 
and modern-minded director of education 
to take the initiative. Credits should be 
established for teachers of English who 
take a specialized course in dramatic con- 
struction, to be followed by a teachers’ 
training course. The knowledge so gained 
could then be used in class-room work. 
Eventually, no doubt, this would lead to 
revision of our text books on rhetoric and 
the incorporation of these principles. 

In addition, directors and instructors of 
high school organizations should take up 
the study for their own improvement. 
They would thus become not only more 
efficient in their dramatic activities, but 
better able to discover and encourage 
playwriting talent in their groups. 

Ziegfield Follies was originally an imi- 
tation of the Paris Follies Bergere revues. 

* *% 

The Yale Puppeteers of New York City 
are regarded as America’s leading puppet 
masters. Three young men form this in- 
teresting company. 
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The Ambling Thespian 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Eveleth Junior College. 








| Now that we are be- 
sinning the New Year, 
it is well to take stock 
of ourselves and_ start 
again at scratch and 
hope to make a real 
record for ourselves in- 
dividually, our troupe, 
and the national organ- 
ization. I believe a good 
motto for us to have in 
1936 is “Art is beauty 
and truth.” This is the 
very fine motto which the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Dramatic Society of Natrona 
County High School, Casper, Wyoming, 
has adopted. This is where Troupe No. | 
is located. 





Mr. BLANK 


A Suggestion for Money-Making 


I know how hard it is to plan novelties 
in order to make money. Samuel French 
and Walter Baker have published some 
clever books for black-outs (short skits, 
mostly humorous, with climatic endings 
which are blacked-out by turning off 
lights). Each skit plays for about five 
minutes. I should think an evening of 
black-outs and dancing would be fine. 
Black-outs do not need scenery. One 
could have the dance in a gymnasium and 
have one end reserved for the actors. 
There should be about eight black-outs 
given in all. A black-out could be given, 
let us say, between every two dances for 
the full evening, and since you can get 
many blackouts without royalty, your only 
expense would be the orchestra. It could 
be made into quite an event. There need 
be no curtain. Turning out the lights long 
enough to allow actors to exit is sufficient. 
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Maclean College, Chicago, Illinois 


It also pays to be an excellent trouper, 
and by trouper I mean one who can take 
criticism graciously, comes to rehearsals 
on time, is willing to do business in a play 
over and over again and do so pleasantly ; 
one who learns lines letter perfect and 
rapidly ; one who listens to the director 
and carries out directions to the best of 
one’s ability, and in other words, one who 
is willing to do more than his or her share 
and at least seem to enjoy doing it. 

Last summer I had occasion to be in 
the office of Dr. Maclean of Maclean Col- 
lege of Music, Dramatic and Speech Arts 
in Chicago, and I was telling about a 
young lady whom I consider a _ real 
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trouper. I spoke glowingly about her 
measuring up to the standards I have just 
mentioned which go to make up a real 
trouper. I said it was too bad she could 
not atford to study in Maclean College. 
My story happened to be overheard, and 
in October when everything looked pretty 
discouraging for this young lady, she re- 
ceived notice that she had won a scholar- 
ship for tuition for taree terms, given her 
by the person who overheard my story. 
She was in school for the opening of the 
second term which began five days later. 

Because she was willing to do the things 
that make a trouper, | knew that sie 
would fit into the very high standards 
Maclean College demands. She writes me 
she is working hard, but is very happy. 
She is in a genuinely sincere school. 


¥ * * 


My Play Choice for This Issue— 
The Ideal Senior Class Play 
Growing Pains, by Aurania Rouverol- 

Samuel French. Royalty, $25.00; 8 m. 

10 f. and extras, | interior. 

As this issue reaches you directors, you 
will be thinking of picking your Senior 
Class play. I feel that Growing Pains is 
the ideal Senior Class play. It is about 
high school people; is laid in a colorful 
California patio; there is a dancing party 
which allows the seniors to wear their 
graduation clothes; it has a large cast, 
and is redolent of graduation and spring. 
I can’t say enough for it. Besides all this, 
the famous Reverend Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick says it is a play all parents should see. 
When we did it last year, we played up 
this fact in our advertising. You will never 
regret doing it and the cast will enjoy 
every single minute of rehearsing and will 
enjoy every line. It is real; has real 
humor that everyone can understand, and 
it has glamour. It is a play which chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy as well as 
adults. 


What’s Being Done at 
Grinnell College, Iowa 


To get along with people and gain poise 
are so tied up together that after having 
had the suggestion made to me, I have 
decided you readers might be interested in 
an item now and then in my column on 
some angle of good manners or person- 
ality. I have found a wide-awake interest 
in this field both among high school and 
college students. And since our educators 
are saying that the foremost purpose in 
education today is to develop personality 


and good manners, | am more than ever 
convinced that a dramatic magazine is not 
stepping out of its range in covering this 
field. 

Perhaps you read the Associated Press 
item about Grinnell College, at Grinnell, 
Iowa. It reads: “Grinnell College fresh- 
men are in for a series of lessons in table 
etiquette. The council of house _presi- 
dents, men’s governing body, has planned 
a series of ‘date dinners’ to which the 
freshmen are obliged to escort co-eds. 
They have even appointed a ‘date’ chair- 
man who will see to it that every first- 
year man has a girl friend.” 

I think this is an excellent idea. It is no 
attempt to be funny at all. I am leaving 
this actual incident as my first suggestion. 
I feel our high school people need the 
acting technique necessary to gain the 
ease that makes every one enjoy his or 
her social life. Drama coaches and stu- 
dents are the logical instigators of such a 
movement. Vocational Guidance Direc- 
tors are advocating it. 
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My Book Choice for This Issue 


The Bases of Speech, by Dr. G. W. 
Gray, Director of the Speech Laboratory, 
Louisiana State University, and Dr. C. M. 
Wise, Chairman of the Speech Depart- 
ment, Louisiana State University. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Price, $2.25. 

Although this book is a text in speech, 
it is an excellent study for every actor, 
reader, or director. It gives the social 
basis of speech, the physical basis, the 
physiological basis, the phonetic basis, the 
neurological basis, the psychological basis, 
the genetic basis, and the linguistic basis 
of speech. The teacher of play produc- 
tion will be particularly interested in the 
exercises for the voice. It is one of the 
finest texts I have discovered and is a real 
work of scholarly art. 
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Duluth, Minnesota 


It pays to be always on the alert wnile 
acting or in producing a show as you may 
not know who is in your audience. Not so 
long ago, one of the casts of the Duluth 
Little Theatre discovered it had a Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer scout in its audience. 
The scout was looking for new faces for 
the screen. This should be just another 
incentive to work very hard and set a high 
standard in acting and staging. 


ats “ “ 
LA) CA) LA) 


Ellen Terry on Acting 

Ellen Terry, the former world-re- 
nowned English actress, has this to say on 
acting: “Imagination, Industry, and In- 
telligence, the three I’s, are indispensable 
to the actress, but of these three the great- 
est, without any doubt, is Imagination.” 


Note: This quotation just as aptly ap- 
plies to the actor as the actress. 
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several programs of one-act plays and 
A M O N GS ( os L L F - E S pageants before community organizations. 
* % xt 


D R A M A T | & S AND U NIVERSITIES Mr. John Lawrence Seymour, drama 


director at Sacramento, California, Junior 
This department is included for the purpose of furnishing high school directors and students College, reports successful productions of 
with news regarding the most significant events occurring in dramatics among colleges and uni- fohn Gabriel Borkman, and Richard of 
versities. . . Bordeau as the first of the season. On 
News for this department is furnished by Alpha Psi Omega, a national dramatic honorary col- March 19, 20, Mr. Seymour will stage 
legiate fraternity, and Delta Psi Omega, a national honorary drama society for Junior Colleges. : 








MARSHALLTOWN (IA.) JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Has DistTiNctivE RECORD IN 
DRAMATICS 

What may be easily regarded as one of 
the most outstanding records in the his- 
tory of college dramatics is that of the 
Junior College of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
with Prof. Edward A. Wright as director. 
A number of successful productions, con- 
tests, and tours to nearby towns, has 
earned an enviable list of achievements 
for this school. 

This is the fourth year the drama de- 
partment has sent a troupe out on the 
road. Last year, over 3,000 season tickets 
were sold in ten towns surrounding Mar- 
shalltown. The list of productions in- 
cluded: Minick, A Full House, The Girl 
From Out Yonder, and an evening of 
character sketches and impersonations. 
The year before, the troupe presented a 
farce, a comedy, and a drama, the most 
successful of which was Fitch’s The Truth. 

For the present year, the program is 
equally as impressive and people are be- 
ing turned away at every performance. 
All profits are being used to pay expenses 
of the casts incurred in attending profes- 
sional performances. The following big 
shows have been attended: Helen Hayes 
in Mary of Scotland, George M. Cohan 
in Ah, Wilderness, Katharine Cornell in 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, Eva Le Gal- 
lienne in Hedda Gabler, Walter Houston 
in Dodsworth, and Catharine Cornell in 
Romeo and fultet. 

For three successive years Marshalltown 
has won the State One-Act Play Contest. 
The winning play for last year was Poor 
Aubrey. 

Productions for this year include: The 
Late Christopher Bean, and The Fool 
which will be staged at a cost of over 
$300. Prof. Wright is doing the same 


—_— 
— 


parts which he played professionally over 
two hundred times. 

MACLEAN COLLEGE PLAYERS GIVE 

One-Acr PLays 

A delightful program consisting of three 
one-act plays, two of which were written 
by young students recently graduated 
from Grinnell College, was given in Kim- 
ball Hall, Maclean College, Chicago, on 
December 6. The first play presented was 
Enter Harold, a comedy showing the 
ridiculous extremes a small-town wealthy 
girl with time on her hands will go to 
triumph over her associates. The second 
play, A Tip For Ellie, was a manuscript 
play written by Truly Trousdale. The 
third play produced was The Two Gifts, 
a play written by Arthur Clifton Lamb, 
a young negro author. The Two Gifts 
gives an exquisite and original turn to the 
part Melchoir played at the time of the 
birth of Jesus. Miss Trousdale and Mr. 
Lamb are pupils of Mrs. Sara Sherman 
Pryor, a post-graduate of Maclean Col- 
lege. 

Dr. M. Catharine Lyons, vice-president 
of Maclean College, directed the three 
productions. 

Under the capable directorship of Prof. 
Irene E. Arnett, a varied and interesting 
series of play productions is being pre- 
sented this season at Lamar College, 
Beaumont, Texas. During the last week 
in November, the drama department pre- 
sented the comedy, Three Cornered 
Moon. In December, The Double Door 
was presented to a large audience. For 
the month of January, the schedule in- 
cluded a production of Skidding. In 
March, Barrie’s Kiss For Cinderella will 
be given. In addition to these major plays, 
the department of dramatics is presenting 





THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND 
A production at Greeley (Colo.) State Teachers College. Directed by Miss Margaret Blackburn. 
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Distant Drums. Frances Frater will di- 
rect the production of Smilin’ Thru, 
scheduled for production on May 6, 7. 
The Department of Dramatic Art of this 
college has an impressive list of produc- 
tions to its credit. Among them are 
Antigone, Ghosts, Electra, The Rivals, 
Berkeley Square, and The Tempest. 
* % % 


Once In a Lifetime, the popular George 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart play, was 
presented by the University of Cincinnati 
Mummers Guild, on November 21, 22, 
and 23. Robert Lindsey, a former member 
of the Stuart Walker Company, enacted 
the part of the playwright. John K. Rose 
directed the production. 

The Guest Room, a comedy by Arthur 
Wulmurt, was presented, on November 18, 
by the Eveleth Junior College Theatre, 
Eveleth, Minnesota. Lucy Constantine 
was starred as “Aunt Lottie.” Earl W. 
Blank staged the production. A coming 
production is A. A. Milne’s mystery, The 
Perfect Alibi, first of the season for the 
newly organized Virginia Little Theatre of 
the same school. 

% % % 

On December 17, Delta Cast of Alpha 
Psi Omega presented Shaw’s You Never 
Can Tell at Acadia University, Wolfville, 
N.S. (Canada). 

% x % 

The Little Theatre of Northwestern 
State Teachers College, Alva, Oklahoma, 
presented its first major production of this 
year on October 31. The play for this 
happy occasion was Kempy. Members of 
Alpha Psi Omega Fraternity are sponsor- 
ing the Midwestern Play Writing Contest. 
Miss Rodgers, the faculty director of dra- 
matics, is on the board of directors for 
this contest. 

The Drama Department of Slippery 
Rock Teachers College of Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania, gave Hedda Gabler, on Oc- 
tober 25. Growing Pains was produced on 
December 13. Jolanthe will be given on 
March 20, and Midsummer WNight’s 
Dream, May 8. Mr. Rollo A. Tallcott is 
in charge of the department. 

% % % 

No More Frontier, Riddle Me This, 
and Carmen (the opera), are among the 
productions given this season by the Illini 
Theatre Guild, Lincoln Hall Theatre, of 
the University of Illinois. Other produc- 
tions of this year include: Man and The 
Masses, The Makropoulos Secret, The 
Ivory Door, and Iolanthe, Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operetta. Prof. Wesley Swanson is 
the general director, and Mr. Richard 
Hadley, the technical director. 
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Scene from Act I of THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 








Staged by The Koshares, Delight-Makers of New Mexico. 
Under the direction of Dr. Lester Raines. 


The Fairmont (W. Va.) State Masquers 
opened the season of 1935-36 with The 
Character Intrudes. Mr. Irving Smith 
was the director for the second produc- 
tion, The Late Christopher Bean, which 
was presented December 11, with Paul 
Richmond and Katherine Powell playing 
the leading roles. 

Members of the Play-Production class 
of the college gave three one-act plays, 
December 17th. To stimulate rivalry be- 
tween the casts, the program took the na- 
ture of a contest with the audience as 
judges. 

Mr. Lewis McMurrin, a 7 hespian from 
Newport News High School, is the Presi- 
dent of Troubadours, the Dramatic Club 
of Washington and Lee University. The 
University 1s reconstructing one of the old 
buildings on the campus into a little thea- 
tre. The new theatre will be favorably 
located near the business center of Lex- 
ington. The theatre is to be opened by 
the Troubadours with a production of 
The Merchant of Venice. 

Mr. Roger Boyle has started another 
successful season as director of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Players. 

*% * % 

The year’s program for the Sock and 
Buskin Dramatic Club of Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Texas, opened 
with the play, His Inheritance. Clay 
Thompson, winner of first place in last 
season’s Texas Inter-Collegiate Dramatic 
Tournament, had a part in the cast. Miss 
Ruth Pirtle is the director of dramatics. 

Members of the Alpha Psi Omega Cast 
of Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, 
attended a production of Katharine Cor- 
nell in Romeo and fuliet, given in 
Wichita, Kansas, on December 11. 

The Red Masque Players of The Uni- 
versity of Houston, Texas, with L. Stand- 
lee Mitchell as director, will be in charge 
of the Texas Inter-collegiate One-Act 
Play Tournament this year. Among the 
colleges which will participate in this 
event is Abilene Christian College of Abi- 
lene, Texas. This tournament is a major 
dramatic event in the Lone Star state. 
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Special Royalty Reductions 
The Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 


Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa, 
announce the following special royalty 
reductions, available to schools affliated 
with The National Thespian Society: 


QUOTED REDUCED 
Romantic By Request.... $25 $15 
Ee ee 25 15 
Maybe It’s a Murder..... 25 15 
a 


Remember You're a Lady 10 
* First performance $10; each succeeding per- 
formance $5. 
Application for these rates must be 
made on the official Forms furnished by 
the National Office. 














HOW THEY WERE 
STAGED 











Huckleberry Finn 


At our first meeting all players, stage 
hands, and assistants were present. Play 
books were given out, the cast read the 
play, and staging, costuming, and adver- 
tising were discussed. After that we had 
rehearsal once a week for three weeks, the 
cast memorizing an act a week and re- 
hearsing only lines. 

At the beginning of the fourth week all 
the cast knew all of the play, and we be- 
gan rehearsing every night. I gave the 
players suggestions for their characters 
and sent them out into the community 
and to the theatre to study the characters 
they were interpreting. But they didn’t 
“tumble.” I almost had given up in de- 
spair and was ready to “show” them. 
Then they “tumbled,” one by _ one, 
Huckleberry first, and Finn last. But even 
Finn finally conquered his character by 
himself, and the result was a play in 
which the characters understood and lived 
their parts. The last day at two o'clock, 
my Aunt Polly became ill, and I had to 
train an entirely new Aunt Polly, who had 
read the play but once, for the perform- 
ance at 8 o'clock. She ‘did her part that 
evening with scarcely a prompting. The 
play was a success! Altogether we spent 
five weeks on Huckleberry Finn. 

We used modern costumes for the play. 
The setting was a simple interior with 
old-fashioned furniture. We modernized 
the home in the third act, to show Aunt 
Polly’s change, by adding a radio and a 
few modern touches. 

We started our advertising early, begin- 
ning in the local paper with a series of 
interesting articles on Mark Twain. News- 
papers, periodicals, books are full of mate- 
rials. By the time the play was put on, 
everyone was reading Mark Twain, talk- 
ing Huckleberry Finn, and waiting eagerly 
to see the play. We played to a full house. 

AuicE McCo.iuium, Sponsor, 


Troupe No. 195, 
Fort Benton High School, Montana. 


Shirt Sleeves 


CASTING—After brief try-outs, I an- 
nounced a double cast. The understand- 
ing was that, at the end of the rehearsal 
period, the better candidates should ap- 
pear in the evening performance, and the 
others in the matinee. 


REHEARSING—Rehearsals were held 
daily over a period of five weeks. (We 
ordinarly do a leng play in four weeks, 
but this time we were obliged to postpone 
our play on account of conflicting social 
events.) At first, I tried to have all per- 
sons present—one cast watching while the 


other rehearsed, but with such a large 
group it was difficult to keep the atten- 
tion of all, and there was much time 


wasted for many “minor” actors. There- 
fore, one group rehearsed one night; the 
other group rehearsed the following 
night ; and so on, alternately. Attendance 
was voluntary on the part of an actor on 
nights when he was not called. The di- 
rector usually feels the hardship of train- 
ing a double set of actors, but he is 
bounteously recompensed by seeing the 
zest of competition added to his produc- 
aion, and by giving opportunity to twice 
as Many actors. 


STAGING—Our small stage, 20x12, 
necessitated simplification of setting. We 
used only: three-piece living room suite, 
small table, fireplace, 2 floor lamps. Three 
entrances—one each left, right, and 
center. 


ADVERTISING—We had printed a 
few window cards (one-half size). We 
ran three notices in the local items in T he 
Banger Daily News, the daily paper. Also, 
on Wednesday and Friday morning of the 
last week, all newspapers delivered by 
newsboys contained flyers bearing per- 
tinent facts concerning the production. 
On Thursday afternoon “pre-views” were 
given at a high school assembly. 


Our production of Shirt Sleeves was an 
“all-round” success. Many _ enthusiastic 
spectators said: ““The best ever!” 

DANIEL TURNER, Sponsor, 
Troupe No. 273, East Millinocket, Maine. 
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HERE AND THERE 
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Recent productions of Norfolk ( Neb.) 
Senior High School include the following 
plays: Another Beginning, Meet the 
Family, The Sacred Cat, and Rather 
Rough on Robert. The Patsy was given 
on December 26. Mr. Milton J. Wiksell, 
Thespian sponsor and director of dra- 
matics, had charge of all productions. 


A complete re-organization of the 
Cheney, Washington, Thespian Troupe 
has been accomplished under the enthusi- 
astic sponsorship of Miss Eloise Neilson. 
In order to better advertise the work of 
the club, the aims and purposes of the 
national society were explained by Shirley 
Stronach, troupe President, to the entire 
student body. 


On October 23, the Junior Class of 
Knoxville (Tenn.) High School produced 
the farce, Guess Again, by Glenn Hughes. 
O. E. Sams, the director, writes: “This 
was a great success. Someone in the audi- 
ence tallied the number of laughs. A 
total of 260 were counted.” <A very at- 
tractive program for the play was printed 
by the hich school print shon. 


Miss Ella P. Harbourt, drama director 
at Weir Hieh School, Weirton. W. Va.. 
reports a very successful production of 
Second Childhood. This popular comedy 
was given early in tie school year. 


“We are all looking forward to our next 
copy of THe Hicu Scuoor THEspIANn”’ 
writes Barbara Wellington. drama director 
at B. M. C. Durfee High School of Fall 
River, Mass. She adds, “We explain 
Thespianship to our new dramatic club 
members, using candles, cloth, flowers. 
and a gold and blue mask.” Greater in- 
terest for dramatics is the result. 

A one-act play contest will be staged 
later in the year by the Thespians of West- 
ern Hills Hieh School. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Mrs. Vesta H. Watson is 
dramatics. 


in charge of 


1H 


A series of radio plays have been given 
at Canastota High School, New York, 
under the directorship of Miss Helen 
Jacobs. On December 6th the school gave 
Tiger House. Miss Jacobs has efiected a 
complete re-organization of Thespian 
Troupe No. 46 at tais school. 


“The new magazine arrived last week 
and my National Thespians were de- 
lighted with it. I feel that this rather large 
undertaking on your part is turning out 
splendidly. I believe it is a big step to- 
ward vitalizing National Thespian work 
in the high school.”’—Miss Kari Natalie 
Reed, Troupe 73, Manistee High School. 
Manistee, Michigan. 


Troupe No. 242 of Edgemont (S. Dak.) 
High School has issued an invitation to 
six schools, all within a radius of fifty 
miles, to enter a one-act play contest 
which will be held this spring. Miss 
Betty Rumble is in charge of dramatics 
at this school. 


Interesting coincidence! Miss Betty 
Rumble and Miss Pearl Rumble, sisters, 
are each sponsors of a Thespian troupe. 
The former directs Troupe No. 242 at 
Edgemont, S. Dak., while the latter is in 
charge of Troupe No. 245 at Prophets- 
town, Ill. * cS % 

A successful program of four one-act 
plays was presented by the Thespians of 
the Washington Irving High School. 
Clarksburg, West Verginia, on November 
25. The plays given were: In Defense of 
Husbands, The Dustman, In the Dark, 
and Highness. A most attractive program 
was mimeographed for this performance. 
Several copies were exhibited at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech which met in Chi- 
cago,in December. Miss Lilie Mae Bauer 
is in charge of dramatics. 


TA TJ 
ose ov 
oy ay 


Take My Advice, a comedy in three 
acts by Ellott Lester, was given as the 
Junior Class Play at Harlan (Ia.) High 
School, on October 24. Miss May Virden 
directed the play. A staff of several peo- 
ple assisted in the production. 

Thespians of B. M. C. Durfee High 
School, Fall River, Mass., presented a 


Stage Set for 
GROWING PAINS 


Produced by Central High 

School of Bellevue, Ohio, under 

the Direction of Miss Rachael 
Adeline Wolf. 


matinee performance of Grace Moore- 
Wanted, a play written by Sylvia Lubin- 
sky, °37, on November 3. 

The Senior Class of Ravenna (Ohio) 
High School presented the comedy, Big 
Hearted Herbert, early in December. 
Earlier in the season, the dramatic club 
gave New Fires. Thespians took the lead- 
ing roles in both plays. 

The Seminole Players of Orlando, ( Fla.) 
Senior High School presented Lulu Voll- 
ners mountaineer comedy, MJoonshine 
and Honeysuckle, on November 13-14. 
Miss Mildred E. Murphy, director of dra- 
matics and president of the Florida 
Speech Association, had charge of the 
production. A very attractive program 
in blue and gold was printed for this 
occasion. 





News About Directors 
Mr. Clifford P. Monahan is now in 


charge of dramatic activities at Simsbury 
(Conn.) High School. He succeeds Mr. 
Henry James. 


Miss Helen Jacobs, a graduate Thespian 
from Herkimer, N. Y., is now in charge 
of dramatics at Canastota (N. Y.) High 
School. She directs troupe No. 46. 


Mr. Theodore Little, a former director 
of The Chicago Circuit Theatre and a 
graduate of Northwestern University, 
has assumed charge of dramatics at Bloom 
Township High School of Chicago 
Heights, Hl. Mr. Little fills the position 
tormerly held by Miss Adele Mernitz who 
was recently married. 


Miss Eunice Shanaberg succeeds Miss 
Alice Elgin as sponsor for the Thespians 
of Ravenna (Ohio) High School. Carola 
Murray is troupe secretary. 

Mr. Roy H. Bowen is in charge of 
dramatics and Thespian activities at Cir- 
cleville, Ohio, High School. 


Mr. Earl E. Strohmeyer is in charge 
of dramatics at Wayne County (W. Va.) 
High School. He succeeds Mrs. Ernestine 
Jones. 
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MOVIES — 
We Have Seen 


SCREEN NEWS 


* Poor-—don't throw your money away. 

** dAverage—if you don't have much, miss tt, 
*** Good—it is worth the admission fee. 
“eee } . 


:acellent—borrow money if necessary. 











*#*** Mfutiny on the Bounty. An epic of the 
sea based upon John Masefield’s volume, Sea 
Life in Nelson’s Time. The plot is built upon 
the historical “Bounty Mutiny,” an episode in 
the British navy of 1783. The tyrannical Cap- 
tain Bligh (Charles Laughton) ruled the crew 
of His Majesty’s ship, the Bounty, with an 
iron hand. Soon after reaching the virgin 
island of Tahiti, the Bounty’s destination, a 
part of the crew, led by Officer Christian 
(Clark Gable) mutiny. Bligh and those loyal 
to him are put on a small boat and set adrift. 
Later, Bligh is rescued and immediately begins 
to look for the Bounty. He does not find his 
ship, but he returns to England and succeeds 
in having a number of those who had been 
loval to him sentenced to be hanged by a 
British naval court. Roger Bvam (Franchot 
Tone), a scholar and one of those condemned, 
in a sensational speech to the court, reveals 
Bligh’s cruelty to the crew and succeeds in 
having a new and kindlier code of rules put 
into practice to guide officers and men in the 
British navy. The story is excellent, the acting 
is of the very best, and as a sea film it ranks 
among the most thrilling Hollywood has eve 
produced. 

% * % 

*** 4nna Kerenina. We are sorry we missed 
this picture the first time it came to town. 
The film necessarily omits much of the original 
Tolstoi classic, but there is enough in it to 
make it a picture worth seeing. The Russian 
atmosvhere is authentic. The scene in which 
the train pulls into the station of St. Peters- 
burg is thrilling. The music is excellent and 
appropriate. Greta Garbo, Frederic March, 
Basil Rathbone, and Freddie Bartholomew have 
the leading parts. Basil Rathbone does the 


best acting, in our opinion. His diction is 
worthy of study. 
x x * 
*** 4h, Wilderness. Many critics seem to 


think that the film version is better than the 
George M. Cohan stage production of Eugene 
O'Neil’s comedy of recollection. We liked both, 
but we cannot agree with the critics. The pic- 
ture necessarily omits much of the action and 
dialogue found in the play. The acting is also 
inferior as far as we are concerned. Wal'ace 
Beery’s performance as Sid Davis is mediocre. 
The best part of the film is the scene showing 
the high school graduation exercises. Lionel 
Barrvmore is good. This isa picture high school 
students should see. It is good for the Seniors. 
# % % 

**¥** 4 Midsummer Night's Dream. The im- 
aginative genius of Max Reinhardt has suc- 
ceeded in bringing Shakespeare to the infinite 
stage of the screen. The critics are rather con- 
servative with their praises, but we regard this 
one of the really great film productions. Of 
course, much of the Shakespearean dialogue is 
necessarily omitted, but the magnificent 
forest scenes and the Mendelssohn music wh‘ch 
accompanies the production more than make up 
for this omission. Perhaps, a better choice of 
players would have added greater impress veness 
to some of the major roles, although James 
Cagney’s Bottom and Mickey Roonevw’s Puck 
are exceedingly well done. We heartily recom- 
mend this film to every high school student and 
teacher. | 

* * * 

H. G. Wells, British author and social phi- 
losopher, arrived in Hollywood early in Decem- 
ber to spend a three months’ vacation with 


Charlie Chaplin. 


~ 
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BUILDING A MODEL STAGE 
By LEE MONTGOMERY 
Member of Troupe No. 122 


—o",5 


Newport News (Va.) High School 


Severai years ago in drama class, some 
boys made a model stage, an exact dupli- 
cate of our school stage, built to scale from 
the architect’s blueprints. It was used in 
class to illustrate the different kinds of 
settings, and to show the parts of a stage 
more clearly than could be done by mere- 
ly explaining them. 

Since then the drama department has 
doubled its size, and has spread into an- 
other room. Another model stage was 
needed, as all classes could not use the 
old one. 

It was decided to build one _ large 
enough to be worked with effectively, but 
small enough to be stored easily. Blue- 
prints and specifications for a light, col- 
lapsible stage were found in The Popular 
Science Monthly for February, 1954. 

The stage was built out of beaver board 
on a light pine framework. It is 47” 
wide, +1” high, and 31” deep. As per- 
manent equipment it has draw curtains, 
tormentors and grand drapes, a cloth cyc, 
a plaster cyc, footlights, border lights, spot 
lights, a switchboard, and many set pieces. 





The sets shown in the picture are from 
Mary of Scotland. At the time the class 
was studying unit sets, so these are of that 
type. 

Mary of Scotland was written in seven 
scenes. The settings for several of these 
could be combined leaving five sets to be 
constructed. These include a dock, a 
queen’s study, a throne room, a castle 
yard, and a prison. 

Due to the small scale of the model, it 
was found easier to represent doors and 
windows by arches with removable center 
pieces, instead of separate flats. Pillars, 
walls, platforms, and other pieces were 
also made to fit together to make different 
sets. 

For the dock, courtyard, and_ prison 
scenes, a better effect could be gained by 
the use of the plaster cyc rather than the 
cloth one. The cloth cyc was used for the 
two interior sets. 

This play may be set with a number of 
pieces varying from a minimum of fifteen 
pieces, or more fully with more. The sets 
as pictured require thirty-three pieces. 





Practical Suggestions 





By Miss ADELE MERNITZ 
Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Problem: “Growing Pains.” Needed 
a tile roof for the Spanish style house. 
We built a frame for the roof, in two 
sections, to facilitate handling. Used large 
oatmeal boxes tacked along the edges 
which made the pattern for the proper 
curve. Covered the entire frame, with an 
8 inch overlap at the front edge, with tile 
colored roofing. Held it in place with 
roofing nails, and painted the effect of 
overlapping tiles with black tar roofing 
paint. It worked. 

Problem: ‘The same play called for a 
car, driven on to the stage in a wild, 
climatic way, through the gate which 
bounded one side of the patio. We used 
an Austin which was easily concealed be- 
hind some large hedges, arranged in a 
staggered way. At the end of the scene, 
by moving two flats of the house and lift- 
ing the car through the large stage door, 
we were able to get it off the stage for 
the rest of the play. 

Problem: We wanted a fountain, play- 
ing water. For the base we used a large 
canvas-covered frame, similar in shape to 
one-half of a wash tub. This was painted 
to resemble cement, and placed against a 
large green hedge. The nozzle of a hose 
was poked thru the back of the hedge, at 
an appropriate height, so that the water 
would flow into the center of this half 
circle. We had planned a gargoyle effect 
(using a masque, painted like cement) 
and placed so that the water would spout 
through the mouth. Didn’t have time to 
work it out, so fixed a gadget to hide the 
hose nozzle, then used a green lily-pad 
flower stand, on which we placed a large 
creen glass frog, set it inside of our cement 
half-circle so that the water would splash 
on the frog and then down into the basin. 
Placing water-growing plants around and 
even along the inner edge of the cement 
basin helped the effect. In the night 
scene we trained lights onto the “splash”. 

Problem: Had a colored boy who gave 
an excellent tryout as one of the ghosts 
in the Christmas Carol. What camouflage ? 
Usine white grease paint, turned him into 
a white robed skeleton, making the head 
into a skull and painting the bony hand 
outline. Under proper lighting it was 
verv effective and unusual, “thoreh what 
Dickens would have said—.” The boy, 
hy the way, made an excellent Lafe Green 
in Art and Mrs. Palmer. 
of our good Thespians. 

Problem: Needed good advertising. 
Wanted posters but felt they must be un- 
usual and striking to be effective. After 
the best idea as to design and coler had 
been submitted, we gave one completed 
poster, “the original,” to a silk-screen art- 
ist who printed dozens for us, using the 
Silk-Screening Method, at a_ relatively 
cheap rate. 


He is now one 
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AMONG OUR BEST THESPIANS 


Thespians whose names appear in this department have been awarded special 
recognition for their superior work in dramatics. 


the most valuable Thespians of their troupes for the 1934-35 school year. 


They were selected as 





MISS EUGENYA HAWKINS 
Troupe No. 288, Salisbury (Mo.) High School 








i 1 


Eugenya Hawkins was chosen as best Thes- 
pian because she is a very talented actress, pos- 
sessing all the characteristics of a real trouper. 
During the past vear, she played a leading role 
in Flash-Back, Shirt Sleeves, The Enemy, and 
Here Comes Patricia. She has been true to the 
spirit of acting in every performance in which 
she has had a part. 


MR. CHARLES HARLOW 


Troupe No. 201, Great Neck (N. Y.) High 
School 


Charles Harlow’s §ac- 
tions certainly speak loud- 
er than words can actually\ 
describe. During his four 
years of high school he 
has earned a total of 125 
points, the highest ever 
attained by any member 
of the dramatic club. 

Charles’ work includes 
all phases of dramatic pro- 
duction. He possesses 4 
good sense of humor and a 
sense of responsibility. No 
task assigned to him has 





been too great. 

In the production of Summer Is A Comin’ 
In, he memorized the lines of the male lead 
in two weeks. The play was a great success, 
and much of the credit for this, as well as 
other productions, is due to Charles’ willing- 
ness to work. 


MR. CHANCELLOR BAILEY 


Troupe No. 122, Newport News (Va.) 
High School 


Chancellor has been out- 
standing in drama for three 
years. While he has been 
extremely helpful on the 
crew at various times, he is 
chiefly known for his act- 
ing, especially comedy and 
character roles. Among his 
outstanding parts are Dr. 
Haggett in The Late Chris- 
topher Bean and Valentine 
Brown in Quality Street. 
Chancellor is among the 
best actors the high school has ever had. 
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Northwestern University 


Offers Scholarships 


High School students are again offered 
an opportunity to receive special training 
this coming summer at Northwestern 
University. The Speech Department of 
this famous institution offers five summer 
weeks of training, June 29 to July 31, 
1936, in debate, journalism, and dramat- 
ics, with full tuition scholarships ($50) 
for 75 students divided as follows: 25 for 
the best students in debate; 25 for the 
best students in journalism, and 25 for 
the best students in dramatics. Top 
Quarter Students, boys or girls, Juniors 
or Seniors, from any accredited high 
school may compete. (A limited number 
of paying students also accepted.) For 
full information and _ for application 
blanks write to Director, High School Ses- 
sion, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 











MR. ALEXANDER JAFFEE 
Troupe No. 235, Ellenville (N. Y.) High School 


Alexander—*‘Alex” to all of us—won the 
hearts of the community with his impersona- 
tion of the awkward adolescent, George, in the 
popular play, Growing Pains. Later in the 
year he distinguished himself by writing and 
producing several clever original skits for the 
Little Theater, and by doing some splendid 
work as one of the attorneys in the mock trial 
of Macbeth. 

In the spring his classmates elected him 
editor-in-chief of the yearbook. His troupe 
voted him the vear’s best Thespian. 


MR. ANGUS BAILEY 


Troupe No. 254, B. M. C., Durfee High School, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Angus has proved 
in every way that 
he is worthy of the 
title “Our Best 
Thespian. He _ has 
been president of 
the Durfee Drama- 
tic Club, president 
of the Literary Club 
and an active mem- 
ber of the Forum 
and Debating So- 
cieties. During his 
senior vear he was 
awarded the medal 
for excellence in 
public speaking. 

Angus parts. as 
an actor have ranged from a cavalier, a poet, 
a Shakespearean actor, Julius Caesar, an aged 
Colonel, Alfred Lunt, a gentleman crook, to 
a comic policeman. He has also written and 
produced Novelty Night, the school annual 
review. Because of his brilliant mind, his 
versatility, his literary critical powers, and his 
good acting, he has been admitted into Sock 
and Buskin, the dramatic society of Brown 
University. 











Epiror’s Nore: Hereafter, this department 
will list only the name, troupe number, and 
school of each Best Thespian. A special Form 
on which this information is to be submitted 
will be furnished to all Troupes, early in the 
spring. Do not send cuts or photographs. 





MISS GLADYS FRANKLE 


Troupe No. 243, Greenwich (Conn.) 
High School 














Gladys possesses not only excellent dramatic 
and executive ability, but also a lovely soprano 
voice. She has had leading parts in the oper- 
ettas: The Belles of Beaujolais, The Red Mill, 
The Fortune Teller, and The Pirates of Pen- 
zance. 

She is the first girl to be president of the stu- 
dent organization, and she was awarded the 
Stanley Finney Prize for being the member of 
the Senior Class who excelled in scholarship, 
character, and service to the school. 


MR. CECIL WORLEY 
Troupe No. 260, Big Creek High School, 


War, West Virginia 


Cecil has played major 
-, . roles in Elmer, The Call of 
i a Youth, Moonshine and 
ee Honeysuckle, This Thing 
j= Called Happiness, and The 
‘A Lone Eagle. Because of his 
“4 splendid work and excel- 
lent cooperation, he was 
selected Best Thespian. 
Cecil is a charter member, 
and his attitude has always 
been that of a true Thes- 
pian. 





MISS EDITH CLARK 


Troupe No. 256, Twin Falls (Idaho) 
High School 


Edith made 
her debut as Jo 
in the Junior 
play, Little Wo- 
men. During her 
Senior year she 
played Mrs. 
Kalness in the 
All-School play, 
Big-Hearted 
Herbert.She was 
student director 
of her class 
play, The Royal 
Family, and stu- 
dent manager of 
the Senior Class 
Day activities. 
She has also 
played leading roles in two State contest plays, 
The Wedding, and The Will O’ the Wisp. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 








ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 
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Shakespeare Demonstration for High 
Schools Staged by University 
of Illinois 


A Shakespeare demonstration in which sev- 
eral high schools participated was given by the 
Speech Division of the University of Illinois 
and the Illini Theatre Guild, in conjunction 
with the convention of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of Speech which met in Urbana 
on November 22. 

The program opened with an _ address, 
“Shakespeare and the Schools,’ given by Mr. 
Roger Hill, headmaster of the Todd School, 
Woodstock, Illinois. This was followed by the 
presentation of several scenes from Shakes- 
pearean plays. These included: The Taming 
of the Shrew, staged by Granite City Com- 
munity High School and directed by Mary 
Blackburn ; The Merry Wives of Windsor, given 
by Rockford Senior High School and directed 
by Edna Youngquist; A Comedy of Errors, 
staged by Lincoln Community High School 
under the direction of Clarence Miller; and 
King John, given by Pekin Community High 
School with Kirtley Atkinson in charge. 

The program also included a demonstration 
on problems in staging of Shakespeare, given 
by the members of the staff of the Division of 
Speech of the Illini Theatre Guild, with stu- 
dents from Champaign High School, directed 
by Marion Stuart; University High School, 
Mata Smith in charge; and Urbana High 
School, directed by Mrs. Ethel Hamilton, par- 
ticipating. 

A special exhibition of materials relating to 
the use of the plavs of Shakespeare was in- 
cluded in the demonstration. Prof. Wesley 
Swanson and Richard Hadley are in charge of 


the Illini Theatre Guild. 


Weston High School Enjoys Active 
Season in Dramatics 


Thespians of Troupe No. 99, located at 
Weston, West Virginia, and sponsored by Miss 
Urilla M. Bland, have many reasons to be 
proud of their efforts in the interest of better 
dramatics. Their activities for the past year 
included a number of projects and plays which 
afforded ample opportunity for group work and 
cooperation. 

The club met monthly at which time mem- 
bers reviewed current plays or read papers on 
some phase of dramatic work. Frequently, local 
entertainers or guest speakers were present. 

Among the work done in play production, 
the following projects were the most important: 
The presentation of a one-act play for the 
Thanksgiving assembly program. This play was 
the subject of many favorable comments from 
students and faculty members. For the third 
year, the club sponsored the inter-class one-act 
play contest. Although creditable work was 
done by all the competing classes, the Freshmen 
won with the play, Elmer. They were awarded 
the Thespian Trophy Cup, a prize which be- 
comes the permanent possession of the class 
winning first honors for three vears. The inter- 
class contest is one of the major activities, and 
it has become the most popular entertainment 
of the year. Classes pay all their expenses, and 
the net proceeds are used in defraving the ex- 
penses of the Club’s entrance into the State 
Thespian Contest. Local graduates from well- 
known schools of expression judged the contest 
last year. 
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In January, an open meeting was followed 
by a party in which a number of skits were 
given. This served as an excellent opportunity 
for discovering new talent. In April, the play, 
Bread, was entered in the state contest. Due to 
the sudden illness of one of the contestants, 
the entry had to be dropped the day before the 
contest opened. The rest of the cast, however, 
showed its willingness to cooperate in making 
the contest a happier event by attending in a 
group and enjoying every feature of the pro- 
gram. Much of the credit for this fine spirit 
goes to Miss Bland. 

Among the major productions of the vear 
were the Senior Class play, The Patsy, staged 
two nights with the use of the double cast sys- 
tem; the Junior Class play, Big-Hearted 
Herbert; and the operetta, Pinafore, a Thes- 
plan production. 

Officers for this vear are: Tom Smith, presi- 
dent; Margaret Villers, vice-president; Esthe- 
lene Frame, secretary-treasurer ; and chairman 
of the Program Committee, Mary C. Smith. 
Ten new members were admitted to member- 
ship on December 18. 


Double Cast System Used for Major 
Production at Western Hills, 


Cincinnati, High School 


Twenty-three students were given parts 
in the popular melodramatic farce, Seven 
Keys to Baldpate, produced, on December 6 
and 7, as the major play of the season at 
Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This accomplishment was made possible by use 
of the double cast system, which resulted in 
having exceptionally large audiences at both’ 
performances, and provided many students 
with an opportunity to participate in educa- 
tional dramatics. Mrs. Vesta H. Watson, speech 
and drama instructor and sponsor for Troupe 
No. 286, directed the production. 

The first part of the year, that is September 
and October, is spent in reading, and discuss- 
ing good, modern plays. One of the plays 
studied is selected for presentation early in De- 
cember. This is the major play of the year. 
Due to the large school enrollment an effort is 
made to give as many students as possible some 
experience in dramatic work. 

The second half of the vear is devoted to 
plans and preparations for the one-act play con- 
test. Entries for this event are coached by 
student directors under the supervision and 
assistance of the director, Mrs. Watson. For 
this coming spring, the following plays are 
being considered for the contest: Habits, The 
Clod, and Pierrot’s Mother. The winning cast 
will be awarded theatre tickets, bought with 
Senior funds, to some outstanding production. 








Cast for QUALITY STREET 
Given at Bellefontaine, Ohio, High School, 
under the direction of Miss Helen Reimund. 


Senior Class Play at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, is Outstanding Success 


An effective mastery of the British accent, 
clever acting, and unusual stage settings, were 
marked features of the highly successful pres- 
entation of Quality Street, the Senior Class 
play given at Bellefontaine, Ohio, High School, 
at the close of last year. A number of students 
helped in the staging of this production, as well 
as did people from the community who gen- 
erously assisted in furnishing stage properties. 
Miss Helen Reimund, director of dramatics, 
had charge of the production. 

Among those who had roles in the play were: 
Jean Snider as Phoebe Throssel; Fred Spittle 
as Valentine Brown; Marian Errett as the 
maid; and Sybil Paver as Susan Trossel. Jack 
McKitrick plaved the part of the Recruiting 
Sergeant. Mary Fitzgerald spoke the prologue. 

Members of the Senior Class did most of the 
work in connection with the staging of this 
play. 

Miss Reimund is sponsor of the Thespian 


Club. 


Northwestern Method Employed by 
Negro High School of 
Washington, D. C. 


The creative dramatics method as taught by 
Winifred Ward of Northwestern University 
will be used in the spring production of As You 
Like It at Cardozo High School of Washington, 
D. C. The setting will be a reproduction of the 
stage in the Globe Theatre and the perform- 
ance will be as nearly as possible an authentic 
Elizabethean performance. The action will be 
continuous throughout the five acts. All de- 
partments of the school are now at work in 
preparation for the show. 

Mrs. Louise J. Lovett is the teacher of dra- 
matics at this high school. She is directing the 
production of As You Like It. She is also the 
author of the article ““Dramatics Among Negro 
High Schools’ which will appear in the March- 
April issue of this magazine. 


Culpeper Group Have Many Plans 
for This Season 


A number of projects are included in this 
year’s activities for Troupe No. 303, of Cul- 
peper, Virginia, High School. At each monthly 
meeting, held in a special room for this pur- 
pose, a definite plan of study is being followed. 
The troupe is making a historical survey of 
jrama in which the reading of plays repre- 
sentative of each period is emphasized. Thes- 
pians are meeting, also, with the Dramatic 
Club. 

Other plans for this season include the build- 
ing of scenery for the school stage, the begin- 
ning of a permanent costume wardrobe, partici- 
pation in a one-act play contest, the production 
of several one-act plavs, the annual Christmas 
play, and one major play. Thespians will have 
parts in the Glee Club operetta and the Senior 
Class Play. 

Troupe No. 303 was organized in May of 
last vear, under the sponsorship of Miss Mary 
McNeil, formerly engaged as a Thespian di- 
rector in Charleston, West Virginia. Thespians 
are proud of their membership with the na- 
tional society and a number of students are 
anxious to earn the honor of joining the society. 





Ravenna, Ohio. Players Give 
Big-Hearted Herbert as 
Senior Class Play 


Although a change in directors occurred soon 
after this school year began, Thespians of 
Troupe No. 100 of Ravenna, Ohio, High 
School, took leading parts in the presentation 
of two major plays given this year. Early in 
the season, the Dramatic Club gave New Fires. 
In December, the new comedy, Big-Hearted 
Herbert, was a success as the Senior Class Play. 
Miss Eunice Shanaberg is the new director of 
dramatics. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Among the plays given last year was Green 
Grow the Lilacs, directed by Mrs. Ralph Mc- 
Ginnis. A cast of nearly forty students was 
used for this production. Much ingenuity was 
apparent in the stage settings which were de- 
signed by boys from the manual training classes. 

Seventeen was given as the Junior Class Play. 
Miss Alice Elgin, former Thespian sponsor, 
directed this production. A group of Thespian 
bovs gave an unusual performance of the one- 
act play, Skyfodder. 

Plans for the rest of this vear include the 
presentation of several other long plavs. 


Ticket Sales Campaign Recommended 
by Drumright (Okla.) Director 


A successful scheme for conducting a ticket 
sales campaign is recommended by Mrs. Helen 
Jo Goodwin, Thespian sponsor at Drumright, 
Oklahoma. She reports as follows: 

“T have found that an effective ticket sales 
campaign can be managed by dividing a class 
or organization into appropriate clubs. For 
Stray Cats the class was divided into the 
House Cats and the Alley Cats. Before a 
student is eligible to full membership, he must 
sell four tickets. The Alley Cats lost by five 
tickets so they are treating the House Cats 
to a Scavanger Hunt, Wednesday evening. For 
Shirt Sleeves, the clubs were the Left Sleeve 
and the Right Sleeve: for All At Sea, The Bow 
and The Stern. The losing club alwavs enter- 
tains the winning club. This plan provides an 
incentive to work and there are fewer students 
who are indifferent to this class activity.” 

The production of Stray Cats was given on 
November 8 under the directorship of Mrs. 
Helen Jo Goodwin. 


Rushing Party Sponsored by Players 
from Greenacres, Wash. 


As a means of promoting a spirit of good 
feeling between the dramatic organizations of 
two neighboring schools, Edmund Lewis, presi- 
dent of Troupe No. 250 of Central Valley High 
School, offered his lovely home to a group of 
nearly fiftv students from the two schools for 
a Valentine’s tea. Musical numbers and a one- 
act play were offered as the first events of the 
partv. A social hour followed in which everv- 
one became acquainted. Later, the president of 
the visiting dramatic club was presented with a 
complimentary copy of Tue HicuH ScHoor 
THESPIAN and a booklet explaining the aims 
and purposes of The National Thespian Societv. 

As a result of this happy gathering, the 
guests from the neighboring school joined the 
national organization. This is an excellent way 
of not only promoting better feeling among 
schools, but it is also a means of helping de- 
velop a greater interest for dramatics and the 
Thespian Society. 

Miss Lotta June Miller, sponsor for the 
Greenacres Troupe, makes this pertinent state- 
ment in connection with the party described 
above: “If you build vour society in numbers, 
you would reap benefits in many ways. The 
magazine could be published more often, the 
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subscription rates would be lower, and the 
national office would be in a better positicn to 


offer greater service to each troupe.” No truer 


words were ever spoken. 


New Hampshire Players Pleased 
with Thespian Afhliation 


“We feel that afhliation with the National 
Thespian Society is a tremendous incentive as 
it acquaints us with what other schools in the 
country are doing in the field of dramatics. 
The magazine, THe Hicgnu ScuHoo.t THEsPIAN, 
is invaluable to the dramatic coach and to the 
club as a whole, and it alone is worth the mem- 
bership fee in the organization.” 

So write Mrs. Gertrude R. McGoff, director, 
and Mary Egnatovich, secretary, of the newly 
organized Troupe No. 311 of Lancaster, New 
Hampshire High School. Application for mem- 
bership was made late last year. Installation 
was held on September 25, at the first meeting 
of the dramatic club. 

An interesting series of troupe projects and 
programs is being produced by this group in 
the hope of adding to the present group of 
eighteen Thespians. Among these plans are 
those of staging several one-act plays in assem- 
bly and a one-act play contest among the three 
classes represented in the troupe. There is also 
a possibility that a play program will be ex- 
changed with one of the neighboring schools. 





Thespian Scholarship 


A free vacation equivalent to $300, 
includes board, room, and everything else 
excepting transportation to and from The 
Berkshire Theatre Workshop, Malden 
Bridge, N. Y., where weekly plays are 
produced in the Nell Gwyn Theatre be- 
fore paid audiences; horseback, tennis, 
fencing, dancing, fundamentals in the- 
atre and platform arts; months of july 
and August; to girls between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-two who are mem- 
bers of The National Thespian Society. 

CONTEST: For the best one-act play 
submitted, requiring thirty minutes to 
produce, the judges will award this free 
vacation. 

REQUIREMENTS: Manuscripts 
must be typewritten, double space, with 
pages numbered. Contestants limited to 
one manuscript. Evidence of Thespian 
membership must be submitted in the 
form of a letter from the Troupe spon- 
sor. No rejected manuscript returned 
unless accompanied by stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Rights to winning 
play are to be assigned and belong to 
The Bishop-Lee School, 73 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass., who are making this 
award. Contest closes June 1, 1936. 
Address letters of inquiry and entries to 


The Bishop-Lee School. 














Among the plays presented this year are the 
Senior Class play, Tiger House given on No- 
vember 22, and the two one-act plays, Horror 
Walk and The Haunted Gate, staged as a 
Halloween entertainment by the members of 
the Sophomore class. Her Step Husband was 
given as a Senior Class play last spring. 

The present officers of this troupe are: Mary 
McGrath, president; Hugh Galbraith, vice- 
president; Frederick Smith, treasurer; and 
Alberta Parent, publicity director. 





Grouping Proves Successful at 


Aurora High School 


In order to facilitate work for the club and 
give each member an opportunity to choose 
that phase of dramatic activity in which he is 
most interested, groups in Make-Up, Staging, 
Lighting, Costuming, and Directing are organ- 
ized at the beginning of the school year at 
Aurora, Nebraska, High School. This plan has 
worked very successfully. 

At the regular monthly meetings, the follow- 
ing one-act plays were given this past vear: 
Overdue, Guest at the Inn, Light, Cloudburst, 
Cassandra, and Sunset by Slantsky. The Empty 
Room was given as a Christmas performance to 
the public. Low benches and tables, draped 
with fancy gold covers, and brass jars placed 
about, furnished the setting for this play. This 
made a scene of rich beauty into which the 
costumes, planned and made by the costume 
committee, fitted perfectly. This proved to be 
the most popular of the Christmas plays given 
by the school. 

For the annual play, the Dramatic Club gaves 
Captain Applejack, a production which in- 
volved considerable stage and costume work. 
The last two public dramatic events of the year 
were the Junior Class play, Skidding, and the 
Senior Class play, The Closed Door. 

The troupe has a number of active members 
for this year and several activities are being 
sponsored. Miss Loine Gaines has charge of 
dramatics and is sponsor for the Thespian 
Club. 


Edwin Booth Players Stage Numerous 
Activities at Eveleth, Minnesota 


Three Thespian initiations; a Christmas 
“kid” party at the home of the troupe sponsor ; 
an Armistice Day play, While We Sleep; and 
an experiment in the use of screens as stage 
sets in the all-college play, The Guest Room, 
are among the major activities of this season 
for the Edwin Booth Players of Eveleth, Minn., 
Senior High School. 

During this past year, this group of Thespians 
have done much in the way of contributing to 
the development of better dramatics in their 
school and community. First may be listed the 
fact that this group adopted the name ‘Edwin 
Booth Troupe” in honor of the great American 
actor. Second, the use of costumes in the initia- 
tion ceremony earned for them the honor of 
being first to use this plan among Thespian 
troupes, and in recognition of the honor, a Na- 
tional Thespian Felt Insignia was awarded them 
from the National Headquarters. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 


The use of costumes has made the initiation 
ceremony unusually beautiful and impressive. 
Full-length robes of the Thespian colors, blue 
and gold, and masks of blue and gold, repre- 
senting the symbol of the national organization, 
are worn by the officers. The ceremony is per- 
formed by candlelight. Blue candles used in 
gold candle holders, stands and chairs of gold, 
and the table cover of blue and gold add much 
to the color scheme. The officers memorize the 
complete ceremony. 


Among the play productions are a number of 
one-acts, including: Phipps, The Minuet, A 
Christmas Tale, Skyfodder, Tea, Deceivers, A 
Sunny Morning, The Tie Game, The Zone 
Police, Miss Parkington, The Fatal Necklace, 
The Finger of God, fean Marie, The Boor, 
Charming Leandre, and The Little Shepardess. 
Several of these were entered in the school one- 
act play contest, an event in which the winning 
play was composed of an all-Thespian cast. 

Growing Pains was presented as the Senior 
Class Play. A number of Thespians partici- 
pated in this successful production. 

The troupe officers for this year are: 
Frances Raumer, president; Helen Nystrom, 
vice-president; and Jean Eddy, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Earl W. Blank, national director 
for The National Thespians, is in charge of the 
Edwin Booth Players. | 


Point System Used by Thespians at 
Tomah (Wis.) High School 


In order to assure students that Troupe 
No. 274, of Tomah, Wisconsin, is strictly an 
honor club, and that membership requirements 
must be rigidly observed, a point system is used 
in determining the qualifications of all those 
who aspire to Thespian honors. This system has 
not as yet made it possible to have many stu- 
dents in the troupe, but those who have joined 
are worthy of recognition. 

Last year, the following plays were pre- 
sented: Wuienies on Wednesday, Little Prison, 
and With the Help of Pierette. Several students 
earned their Thespian requirements by partici- 
pation in these plays. Bimbo the Pirate was 
entered in the state contest play. The Mil- 
lionaire was given as the Senior Class Play. 

While members for the troupe are not limited 
to those who belong to the Mask and Wig 
Dramatic Club, the fact that only those who 
are best qualified for dramatic work are elected 
to the latter organization has made it possible 
for these students to meet Thespian standards 
sooner than non-members. 

Miss Helen Taborsky is in charge of dra- 
matics and sponsor for the Thespians. 


Capacity Audiences Attend Plays at 
Wichita High School North 


If large audiences indicate interest in 
dramatics, Thespians of Troupe No. 136 
of Wichita High School, North Kansas, 
have many good reasons to be proud of 
their work. An auditorium filled to ca- 
pacity has been a feature of every major 
performance given during the past year. 
Members of the student body have re- 
sponded in large numbers to these per- 
formances. 

The past year has keen a very success- 
ful one. Thespians have taken the leading 
roles in every production. Among _ the 
plays in wh‘ch they took parts were: 
Once There Was A Princess, The Quest, 
and a number of one-act plays, including: 
The House Beautiful, Seven To One, Get- 
ting Los Angeles, Keeping Christmas, Our 
Aunt From California, and The Old La- 


dies Home. 

Ralph Harding, for his excellent work 
in all the major plays, was chosen as the 
outstanding Thespian of last year. Miss 
Evelyn Clark is troupe sponsor. 
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Free Charter Grants Avail- 
able to Alumni Troupes 


Organized During 1936 


Alumni Troupes' organized 
during the present year will re- 
ceive a free charter grant in ac- 
cordance with the specifications 
agreed upon at the recent Chi- 
cago national conventicn. The 
regular charter fee is $5. Grad- 
uate Thespians wishing to or- 
ganize such troupes are_ re- 
quested to discuss their plans 
with their local high school 
director, and then write the 
Central Office for the Official 
Alumni Troupe Application 
Forms. Full details will be fur- 
nished upon request. Address 
your letter to the National 
Secretary - Treasurer, Campus 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Thespian Talent in Demand at Durfee 
High School 


Members of the Thespian Club of the B. M. 
C. Durfee High Schocl, Fa'l River, Massa- 
chusetts, are much in demand in the presenta- 
tion of entertainment for local organizations 
such as the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, the 
Quota Club, and numerous other civic clubs. 
In addition to this, at each weekly dramatic 
club meeting Thespians have entertained or 
have invited a guest speaker for the occasion. 

Many Thespians were in the cast of the 
three-act plays presented in December. Some 
were either playing the role of the hero or 
heroine, or were backstage setting up scenery 
and making sure that all properties were in 
place so that the play ran on smoothly. 

Last spring, the dramatic club entered a play 
in the New England Drama Day Contest held 
in Boston. Arthur Romanos, portraying the 
character of Shakespeare’s Romeo, was awarded 
the medal for the best individual acting of the 
Durfee cast. 

The troupe meets every other week at the 
home of some member, a country club, or a 
summer home. Several broadcasts have been 
repeated by the club over Station WSAR. Miss 
Barbara Wellington has charge of dramatic 
activities at this schcol. 





Willie Howard, revue comedian, was the star 
of the first talking short ever filmed. 
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ROSCO 
SUPERIOR 
GELATINE 
MEDIUMS 


ROSCO GELATINE CO. 367 Hudson Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Anniversary Celebrated by Players. 
at L. C. Humes High School 


The second anniversary of Troupe No. 249, 
L. C. Humes High School, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, was celebrated with an elaborate ban- 
quet given in one of the local hotels. Nearly 
all active members of the club were present. 
The guests of honor were Mr. and Mrs. S. L. 
Ragsdale. Mr. Ragsdale is principal of the 
high school. 

The major activities included the study of 
several phases of dramatic work. Some time 
was spent in the study of Clarence Stratton’s 
book, “‘Producing In Little Theatres,’ an out- 
standing book on amateur dramatics. Several 
one-act plays were studied also. Among them 
were: Trees, Clean Linen, and The Still. 

Two plays, Just *Tili Morning and Who's 
Boss, the former presented by the dramatic arts 
class, and the latter by the Seniors as their class 
play, helped to qualify several candidates for 
membership in the Thespian Club. 

All troupe meetings, held on the first and 
third Thursday nights of each month, are held 
in a local hotel. Miss Elsa A. Schilling is in 
charge of dramatic activities. 


Huckleberry Finn High Spot oi 
Season for Cannelton (Ind.) 
Troupe 


A record crowd and the honor of being gen- 
erally conceded the best play produced by the 
school, describe the success achieved by Cannel- 
ton, Indiana, High School’s production of the 
popular play, Huckleberry Finn. This Thespian 
production introduced Charles Roehm as a new 
star for the school. 

Other plays of the past year included the 
farce comedy; A Pair of Sixes, the Christmas 
play, Where Lies the Child? ; Hearts and Blos- 
soms, the only musical product’on of the year ; 
and the thrilling melodrama, Death Rides the 
Sky, adapted from The Sky Train, which closed 
the season. In the latter production, the dra- 
matic classes, many of them ‘Thespians, were 
responsible for the unique setting and the spe- 
cial effects. 

Three students have been admitted to mem- 
bership this vear. Mr. Robert W. Mitchner is 
in charge of dramatic activities. 
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Entered by the B. M. C. Durfee High School Fall River, Mass., in the Massachusetts Drama 


Day Contest. Directed by Miss Barbara Wellington. 





Twelfth Annual One-Act Play 
Festival Staged at Pontiac 
(Mich.) High School 


Appreciative audiences which filled the audi- 
torium to capacity, ingenious settings, unusual 
lighting effects, and exceptional performances, 
characterized the twelfth annual one-act play 
Festival which was given at Pontiac, Michigan, 
High School, on December 5, 6, and 7. Mr. 
W.N. Viola, who has several outstanding pieces 
of drama work to his credit, had charge of the 
festival. 

A group of six plays were presented on the 
first two days of the festival. From this group, 
three were selected as the best and repeated on 
the final performance. These were: Sparkin’, 
The Toy Shop, and The Dear Departed. The 
other three plays of the festival included: 
Crabbed Youth and Age, The Boy Who Dis- 
covered Easter, and Miss Civilization. Several 
departments of the high school assisted in the 
event. 

On October 9, this same school presented an 
elaborate pageant entitled Progress of Youth, 
in celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of high school education in America. 
W. N. Viola, the author, directed this success- 
ful celebration. The pageant included several 
episodes taken from the history of secondary 
schools in America. Among these were: The 
Boston Latin School, The Academy, The Eng- 
lish Classical School, The School Board, The 
Junior High School, Industrial Education, and 
the High School of Today. Each episode was 
accompanied with appropriate music by the 
school orchestra and band. A tableau in which 
the varied activities of the modern high school 
were shown concluded the pageant. Many stu- 
dents participated in this unusual program. 


New System for Discovering Talent 


Used by Club at Sioux City, Iowa 


To test the acting and directing ability of 
those who aspire to membership, Thespians of 
East High School, Sioux City, Iowa, use a 
series of Domestic Dialogues by Ward Morley 
and published by Walter H. Baker. Prospective 
members are cast in these dialogues and they 
are judged in accordance with the work they 
display. Each student is also given an oppor- 
tunity to direct by staging the next dialogue 
scheduled for presentation. 

Of the dialogues given, the following have 
created the most enjoyment for both audience 
and cast: The Train Leaves at 10:30, Uncle 
john Is Coming, Oratorical Dick, and Heroine, 
Villain and Everything. Apostrophe In Modern 
Dress, A Weakness For Nurses, Out of the 
Darkness, and Unspoken were other one-act 
plays given during the past vear. 





Troupe No. 160. 


East High School, 
Sponsored by Mr. Herbert A. Lewis. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 


The climax of last season was reached in two 
performances of the mystery play, The House 
of the Flashing Light. This play is packed with 
thrills and suspense, and it gives the cast a 
chance to do some worth while acting, to say 
nothing of the experience it gives the stage 
managers and electricians in producing various 
stage effects. Mr. Herbert A. Lewis, club 
sponsor, directed. 

Plans for this season include the presentation 
of at least two major plays, and the further 
use of the new system for selecting new talent 
for dramatics. 
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Northwestern Announces 
_ European Theatre Study 
Course for Summer 


of 1936 


The School of Speech of Northwestern 
University has announced its second 
European Theatre Study Course for the 
summer of 1936. This travel-study tour 
of the theatre and festival centers of 
England and the Continent includes lec- 
tures, reports, readings, theatre atten- 
dance, technical demonstrations and visits 
to theatre museums and libraries. The 
course offers six semester hours of Uni- 
versity credit. The itinerary begins on 
June 30 from New York, includes eight 
weeks in Europe, visits to six countries, 
returning to New York on September 1. 
Membership in the party is limited to 
thirty. Reservations should be made at 
once. Address reservations and all re- 
quests for further information to Dean 
Ralph Dennis, School of Speech, North- 


western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

















Darien (Conn.) High School Organ- 
izes Thespian Club 


Six students, with Miss Alsa Pettersson as 
sponsor, were successful in organizing Troupe 
No. 308, on November 1, at Darien, Con- 
necticut, High School. Thespian activities 
were planned soon after the organization was 
completed. 

On November 8, the Dramatic Club pre- 
sented two one-act plays in assembly: D.-298, 
coached by Jean Rearick, and a cast consisting 
of Dale Coates and Thespians Robert Abbott, 
Philip Morehouse and Kathryn Tyler; and 
Apostrophe In Modern Dress, coached by Thes- 
pian Dorothy Howe, with the following cast: 
Anthony Parente, Bernice Brooks, Irene Schede, 
and Gene Journalist. Make-up was in charge 
of Thespian Muriel Smith. No programs were 
printed, but the plays were announced by 
Carleton Swasey. 





Inter-Class Contest One of Major 
Events Given by Grafton 
Thespians 


Among the major drama activities of Troupe 
No. 171, of Grafton, West Virginia, High 
School, is the annual inter-class one-act play 
contest which attracts much interest and which 
affords many an opportunity for participation 
in worth while educational dramatics. Miss 
Grace Loar, director of all Thespian ac- 
tivities, is highly interested in the progress 
being made in high school dramatics, and has 
carried much of this interest into her own 
school work. 

The contest for last year was held during 
the month of February. The following plays, 
all directed by Thespians, were entered: 
Rosalie, a comedy presented by the Seniors ; 
The Shutting o’ the Door, given by the Juniors ; 
Cloudburst, staged by the Sophomores; and 
the drama, Farewell, Cruel World. The Sopho- 
mores won first honors. On Recognition Day, 
the winning cast, the director, and the best 
actor and actress were presented felt masks. 
Incidentally, by charging five and ten cents 
admission, and having the contest after school, 
more money was cleared than was realized 
from the major productions. 

Other plays given during the past year in- 
cluded a play for assembly, The Kettle Singer, 
a musical burlesque of The Merchant of Ven- 
ice, and the major production, Barry Conners’ 
So This Is Politics. 

Sixteen Thespians comprise the troupe for 
this year. A number of plays and troupe 
projects are being sponsored. Miss Loar was 
one of the delegates who attended the Chicago 
Thespian Convention held last December. 











SWITCH ON THE 
MOONLIGHT 


A one-act’ farce-comedy 

given at the Play Festival 

of Pontiac (Mich.) High 

School. Directed by Mr. 
W. N. Viola. 
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‘Remember “Ohe “Day > 


By Philo Higley and Philip Dunning 


Broadway’s great hit 








£5 5 ES 
5° “ Se 
ail 








show of the current 
season now avail- 
able to amateurs. 
(Cities within 75 
miles of Chicago, 


~< et y , fey " : | ; Boston, Philadel- 


phia, and New York 
are restricted until 
six months after the 


completion of the 
New York run.) 





Complete playing edition, 
fully illustrated, 75 cents 
per copy. Library edition, 
cloth-bound, $2.00, less 
25% to schools and 
libraries. 
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New York Cast for “Remember the Day.”—12 M. 12 W. 





Royalty Rates on 
application. 


What the Crities Say of the Play 


George M. Cohan 
“The best play I’ve seen in ten years. The play of a man’s 
life that every man, woman, and child should see.” 


Walter Winchell 
“A grand show.” 
William Lyon Phelps 


“A charming and beautiful play.” 


John Erskine 


“The best I’ve seen so far this autumn, and I'll count it a re- 
markable season if there is a play which I like better.” 


Two Other Important 


BIG IDEAS 
By Edwin S. Day 


A well-written, three-act comedy, packed to the bulging point 
with honest laughter. Easy to stage, easy to play. 5 M. 6 W. 
Percentage royaltv. Special test edition, 50 cents per copy. 
Only the first edition at this price. 


Chester M. Wallace 


Department of Drama, Carnegie Institute of Technology, says: 
“It is a pleasure to come onto a play like Big Jdeas, with 
characters that are rich, life-like, and easily understood—a 
play that is soundly built and skillfully written.” 


ROW PETERSON s COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


131 E. 23rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Rex Beach 


“IT enjoyed it immensely.” 


Clayton Hamilton 


“Remember the Day is a gracious gift to the theatre-going 


public.” Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 


“Tf the business of the theatre is to bring art to, the sight and 
hearing of folk in terms of beauty and delight, then Remem- 
ber the Day is perfect theatre.” 


Paul Muni 


Ih 


“Great! Swell! Fine! 


Releases for Amateurs 
THE EYES OF TLALOC 


By Agnes Emelie Peterson 
A stimulating, new mystery thriller that is as far off the 
beaten track as Timbuktu is off Riverside Drive. 
7 M. 5 W.—Each.an actor’s dream—full-rounded, out-of-the- 
ordinary. Percentage royalty. Books, each 75 cents. 
Hatcher Hughes 
Columbia University 
“The Eyes of Tlaloc is a sound piece of play construction.” 
Glenn Hughes 
University of Washington 
“A well-plotted mystery play, with many opportunities for 
atmospheric effects.” 





149 New Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BRIDAL CHORUS 


By ROBERTA WINTER. Comedy 
in three acts for 6 W, 8 M. One 
set. Brand new and the last word 
All the 
thrills and frills of a wedding in 


on the marriage ceremony. 


June. You'll be glad you spent 
75c for a copy. 


STRANGERS AT HOME 


By CHARLES DIVINE. A do- 
mestic drama in three acts fcr 
9 W, 8 M. One set. “Frankly, I 
enjoyed it,” was Robert Garland’s 
comment in the N. Y. World- 
Telegram on the Broadway pro- 
duction. audience 
Copies, each, 75c. 


Maybe your 
would, too. 


+ 


A penny postcard will bring these books to your 


dor £ with a free catale gue of pen dable de- 
scriptions. Just drop us a line instructing us 
to send the books “e om 2 poe th SS 


The Play Department 


LONGMANS 


GREEN AND CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 








COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 


— TPLEFE INS» Catalogue 
a Upon 


~l Request 











WORLD’S BEST PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Descriptive Catalogue Free 








a Send For 
Pp A y “ New 1936 
4 Supplement. 
BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 
111 Ellis Street. - - - - San Franciece, California 
137 West 4th Street, - - - - - - _ Cincinnati, Ohio 





OF; course of tts hind in America 


DRAMA 
GUILDHOUSE 


1 i hele) Ske) 2 


PLAYWRITING 


(41m vtear ) 





Practical Course in 
playwriting - play reading 
play adapting - play sortering 


under the personal direction of of 


EDWARD SARGENT BROWN 


Master the principles of 
np aan eg sal oaue 

PLOTTING - DIAL 
AUDIENCE PSYCHOLOGY 


Complete in 3/2 months 
Saini ors ENROLLMENT 


Nguiries 







214 W. 42 nd. ST. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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THE HEATHERS AT HOME 
A production of Miss Isabella Lindsay at Wardner- Kellogg High School, Kellogg, Idaho. 


Wardner-Kellogg Thespians Stage 
Outdoor Celebration in Idaho 


As a fitting climax to the vear’s work in 
dramatics, members of Troupe No. 252, spon- 
sored by Miss Isabella Lindsay, held a very im- 
pressive initiation ceremony this past season. 
With the lovely snow-tipped mountains’ in the 
background and a rushing creek nearby, mem- 
bers of the club gathered around a sparkling 
campfire for the unique service. New members 
were doubly impressed with the effective set- 
ting. 

Among the activities of the year was the 
entry in the Idaho State One-Act Play Contest. 
The well-known fantasy, The Maker of Dreams, 
was entered in this event. The cast took second 
honors. 

Other plays given during the year included 
the two comedies, The Patsy and The Heathers 
At Home. Late in February, a night of one- 
act plavs was given. An effort is made to have 
members participate in as many plays as pos- 
sible during the vear. 


$25.00 Cech Prine ond Trophy 
Awarded to Sac City (la.) 
Thespians 


By virtue of winning first place in the one- 
act play contest for Class B high schools, spon- 
sored last spring by Drake University, Thes- 
pians from Troupe No. 12 of Sac City, lowa, 
High School were awarded a cash prize ‘of $25 
and the beautiful Drake-Kendall Trophy. Mar- 
garet Long received honorable mention for her 
histrionic talent. 

The club also participated in a similar con- 
test sponsored in Iowa City by the University 
of Iowa. Two members of the cast received 
mention for their splendid acting. The cast, to- 
gether with two other schools, received a rating 
of “Excellent” by the judge. Miss Jcsephine 
Fawcett directed the contest play. 


Disraeli, Major Production of Past 
Year at Washington Irving 


High School 


Regarded by many as the outstanding play 
of the year, and marked by several individual 
performances of superior rank, characterized 
the successful production of Disraeli given last 
vear by the Thespians of Troupe No. 226 of 
Washington Irving High School, Clarksburg, 
West Va. Miss Lillie Mae Bauer, drama and 
speech director, had charge of the production. 

Donald Wilson as Disraeli and Mary Eliza- 
beth Rogers in the role of Lady Beaconsfield 
gave the best individual performances in the 
history of the school. All the other members 
of the-cast did especially good work. 

The chandelier used in Act IV was the 
subject of much comment. This was constructed 
at a cost of $3.00 by the Physics class, under 
the supervision of Mr. Floyd Bonarit. A num- 
ber of irregular glass tumblers were wired to 
three iron rings. Flashlight batteries were ce- 
mented to the rings directly over each glass. 
At intervals, pasteboard rolls were installed for 


candles. In these, sockets were er waa, 
with the use of flame shaped globes, the de- 
sired effect was produced. Prisms were made 
from scraps of glass. When it was lighted, the 
effect of an expensive chandelier was produced. 

Other productions of the past season in- 
cluded Nathan Hale, the Junior play; The 
Sixth Key and Growing Pains by the Seniors ; 
and the presentation of a skit before several 
local organizations. Thespians assisted in sev- 
eral benefit performances and in the ticket 
sale for a personal appearance of the poet, 
Robert Forst. The vear closed with a Thespian 
imitation and a very successful banquet. 

A major presentation of this season was a 
program of four one-act plays given by The 
National Thespians. The plays given were: In 
Defense of Husbands, The Dustman, In the 
Dark, and Highness. Miss Bauer directed the 
presentation. Officers for this year are: Wen- 
dell Moore, president; Mary Virginia Hornor, 
vice-president ; Ann Boyles, treasurer; and Bud 
Sturm, treasurer. 


Four Dramatic Clubs Organized at 
Topeka (Kans.) High School 

The Sophomore dramatic club, the Junior 
club, the Masque and Wig, consisting of forty 
Seniors, and the National Thespian Club, are 
the four organizations which promote the in- 
terests of better dramatics at the Topeka, 
Kansas, High School, home of Troupe No. 210. 

With several clubs of this nature, it is pos- 
sible to have numerous activities during the 
season. The vear 1934-35 is characteristic of 
the work being done. Four major productions 
were given. The Junior Class gave the satire, 
The Big Pond; in December, the Junior Club, 
assisted by the other clubs, presented Southum- 
berland’s Yuletide, a dramatization of Christ- 
mas customs in England during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. You and I, the com- 
edy of manners by Philip Barry, was presented 
by the Masque and Wig Club. Later, this 
same club gave the melodrama, In the Next 
Room. All the stage work for these plays was 
in charge of the stagecraft classes under the 
supervision of Mr. John H. Hoehner. Miss 
Gertrude Wheeler directed all the plays men- 
tioned above, excepting the Christmas produc- 
tion which was directed by Miss Annabelle 
Pringle. 

Numerous one-act plays were also given by 
the Play Production classes. Among those were: 
White Elephants, All on a Summer's Day, A 
Dispatch Goes Home, and The First Dress Suit. 
These plays were student-directed and pre- 
sented under the double cast system. 

Fifteen students were admitted to Thespian 
membership. Before each initiation a banquet 
was held to which were invited all of the dra- 
matic clubs and Thespian alumni. 

Filming biographies constitutes one of the 
most serious difficulties for Hollywood. Un- 
usual precautions must be taken by producers 
so that damage suits cannot be entered by the 
family or relatives of the person whose life is 
being screened. 
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‘COSTUMES BY VAN HORN”’ 


GIVES YOUR PRODUCTION THAT PROFESSIONAL FINISH. 


SEND US YOUR COSTUME PLOTS FOR OUR SPECIAL RENTAL RATES. | 
| VAN HORN & SON, Inc. | 
| Est. 1852 12th and Chestnut Streets Philadelphia, Pa. | 


| AUTHORITIES ON PERIOD COSTUMES 
and | SPECIAL RATE TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL THESPIAN DRAMATIC SOCIETY | 


READINGS 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST...75c 


A comedy in three acts by Ahlene 
Fitch. 4 men, 5 women. 1 easy ex- 
terior. Sarah refuses Reuben because 
he isn’t romantic, but he learns! The 
scene is a small rural summer resort, 
and peppery Grandma Field, the 
owner, outwits suave and crafty 
Harold in his plans to fleece Reuben 
There is an excellent part for a girl 

















After Wimpole Street Presented as 
Senior Class Play at Knoxville, 
Tennessee 


Wilbur Braun’s new play, After Wimpole 
Street, was presented as the Senior Class play 
(mid-year) at Knoxville, Tennessee, High 
School. As the title implies, the theme of this 
play is that of the life of Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning after they were married and living in 
Italy. 

Mr. O. E. Sams, director of dramatics at 
Knoxville, has made the following comments 
regarding this new play: “Mr. Braun, author 
of literally hundreds of plays for amateur pro- 
ductions, has, I think, reached the highest peak 





me . of his writing career in the creation of this 
~ > « r < ‘ S . ry ‘. . 
comedian who cam play a cau Patt Thespian Troupe No. 288. absorbing drama based on the lives of two of 
type. Wayland, Iowa, already re- ~n as sap , 
. , : ~ ° . ~ ngiand § reates ets. Ss ¢ cry - 
ports a most successful production of Salisbury (Mo.) High School. Sponsored Ss . oe Poe t is a very fhne 
follow-up of the now famous Barretts of Wim- 
this sparkling new comedy. by Mr. Harvey Hatcher. 


pole Street. Although there were a few little 
incidents which we had to change in order to 

‘ bring about a more accurate interpretation of 
ONE ACT PLAY CONTEST Thespians from Oswego (N. Y.) the ideals of the Brownings, we are exceed- 
WINNERS Produce The Family U pstairs ingly proud of our selection. 


. The settings and furnishings prove > 
FLIGHT OF THE HERONS eceoceeces 20¢c Among the plays presented by Troupe No. 8s s p d to be an 


IK G : ; ‘ interesting project for the art department. The 
yi.) St | | Seer rere ere eee 50c ' rT ¥ is past 
AMATEUR HAMLET............0-. 50¢ 118, peli gehen Me _ ae ~ The home economics girls found the study of the 
THEY CANNOT RETURN.......... 0c yo, wee oe “we - hi * gone ene ceanaanial Mid-Victorian costuming a valuable asset to 
WAY STATION... 00.0 ee ee reer eee: »0¢ Family | Upstairs, cae we eee their course of study. The cast was selected 
OPS ga i: Spee ae Sue were given. The proceeds were given to the 


early so that each member would have a chance 


Athletic Association. to make special studies of the history of the 


The weekly assembly programs were spon- 





y a period and the lives of the Brownings. 
MAKE UP sored by the various departments of the school, 8 
with Thespians playing the leading parts. One . ) 
We carry a complete line of Ar- of the most worth while programs given was the —— 
mand Simplified Make-up, including presentation of.a session of the League of Na- Pointers on 1 Acting and Directing 
the Standard make-up box, $0.00 post- tions, sponsored by the history classes. Bhi a 2 our 1986 catalogue. Com. 
| ? is asses re scenes from Ler e escriptions of plays, one-act an 
4 F re »C- aod. . c N . 4 [- 
paid, and the De Luxe make-up box, English II cl asses gave scenes from The Me | Seaveed. sadie aad aera teal 
$10.50 postpaid. Half of a success- chant of Venice. John Cullinan, a newcomer | postcard for free copy today. 
: ' 3 elie to the troupe, gave a very unusual interpreta- 
ful production, or winning a play «tha se be tale eid THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
-ontest is im the make-up of your — / ' 
1 Set th } - ink A number of one-act plays were also given Dept. T, 59 E. Van Buren St., (Cileage 
ayers. rc € OCST: , , 


during the year. Programs with the Oswego —— 
Normal High School were exchanged Curing jpn 


READINGS the latter part of May. This met with such BONSTELLE SCHOOL OF DRAMA AND DANCE. 


approval that the plan will be continued this 











, oa Founded by Jessie Bonstelle in 1925 
Some outstanding recent winners in the year. The year closed with the operetta, All branches of Dramatic Art, including Classical and 
high school declamatory contests: Pinafore, a Junior-Senior production. Modern Dancing and Fencing. Thorough preparation 
" : : onas for the Professional Stage or for Teachers and Direc- 
KING LEAR. dramatic..........eee: 50c Officers for this year are. Charles Millis, tors. Adult, Junior and Children’s Ciasses. Summer 
TREASON OF BENEDICT ARNOLD, president ; John Cullinan, vice-president ; and SERONS. Catalogue on request. 
ee ha tae eed 50¢ Oralee Brierly, secretary. Miss Gladys Steen- PERCIVAL VIVIAN, Director 
PATRONS DAY AT THE VILLAGE bergh has ae of dramatic work. 1755 B’way, _New York, N. Y. 
PE Ene, ROOOOEE . cc ccctaccrescs 4 Oc ~ moe) a er en — 
INCLUDING WINGS, humorous.... 50¢ 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND, 








Several Plays Presented by Drama 











er er er ee 5O¢ 
ROSES, dramatic .........0..eeeeee: 50c Group from Kenmore, N. Y. A NEW KIND OF SCENERY 
REPRISAL, dramatic.......+.++++5+5 5 0c : , : . for the School Stage. Artistic, Brilliant, Durable, In- 
DEATH MERCHANTS. oratorical... 50c In collaboration with the Dramatic Club, expensive. Modernistic and te tional designs. Re- 
: A —Aote . - TY san ; . : . M .., " . quires no framing or riggingloft. ( be h - 
FOOTE ALLS OF CIVILIZATION, ‘ Thespians from Troupe 108, of Kenmore High where. Write today for a pth 2B... rates. "For 

OVAtOViCdl .eeveeeseseeesereereceess 20¢ School, have produced a number of successful sale or for rent. 
pope ly po é Repent ee -_ plays. Among these may be listed the following ENKEBOLL SCENIC STUDIOS 
"elias mas Ww productions: Big-Hearted Herbert, About | OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Candle Light Time, Rich Man Poor Man, and 











Out of 97 readings used in the National 
Forensic Tournament, 1935, 52 are handled 
by the Ivan Bloom Hardin Company! In our 
1936 catalog you will find many which will 
be winning this year. 


the Senior Class play, A Lucky Break. Much 
effort was put into the staging of these plays SPRING 1936 EDITION 


and, consequently, the results were pleasing 
HANDY GREEN BOOK 


to all. 
DIRECTORY OF THE THEATRE INDUSTRY of New York 


Of particular interest to the group was the 
farce comedy, A Lucky Break. This play 

THESPIANS! 
DIRECTORS, INSTRUCTORS 


* offered many opportunities for study and clever 
impersonations. John Payne played the part of 
AND DRAMATIC. STAFFS 
A dependable Guide for 


John Bruce, the rich man who, posing as a 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN co ruined man, stayed at Hotel Mullett. Jean 
. Scrimshaw took the role of Nora Mullet. The 

3806 Cottage Grove Avenue greater part of the humor was supplied through everyone interested in or 

DES MOINES IOWA the antics of the maid, Elmine, played by Mary wee eon the theatre 

N SALE AT 
DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
WEST pra ST. NEW YORK,NY. ,; 


Crowley. 
1936 CATALOG SENT FREE 
HE PUBLISHER 


The presentation of this play was enjoyed by 
ANDY GREEN BOOK PUBLISHING CO, 


ON REQUEST large audiences at each of the three perform- 

ances. The drama clubs are highly indebted to WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK,NY. 
Miss Beatrice Kenyon, sponsor and director, 

for her guidance and instruction. 
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New 
High 
School 
Plays 


Send for our complete 1936 
catalogue for descriptions of 
these full-length plays which 
we particularly recommend: 


Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 

Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 


We publish all types of enter- 
tainment material, one-act 
plays, operettas, skits, novelty 
stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, 
children’s material, etc. 


11 
| 
| 
| 


ity 
| 


The 


Northwestern 


Press 
2200 Park Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Directory of High School Dramatic 
Contests, 1936 


ITHIN the next three or four 

months, many high schools will 

participate in various play con- 

tests and festivals sponsored 
throughout the country by leading col- 
leges, universities, and dramatic organiza- 
tions. To give these events wider pub- 
licity, and to furnish directors with in- 
formation regarding them, we are publish- 
ing below a list of all such contests which 
have come to our attention. Our list is 
not complete, and for that reason we will 
gladly publish announcements regarding 
additional contests in our next issue. 
Notice of these events should reach us 


before March 10. 
l. The Arizona High School Playwriting 
Contest. 


Sponsored by: Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Nature: A _ state-wide contest; all high 
schools of state eligible ; plays must be 
original and based upon Arizona Folk- 
lore and tradition ; judged by three ex- 
pert judges; three winning plays given 
public presentation by college students. 

Date: Entries may be submitted from No- 
vember to April 1; final contest May 
99 

For Further Information: Miss Beryl M. 
Simpson, director of dramatics, Ari- 
zona State College. 


2. Northern California School 

Drama Festival. 

Sponsored by: Associated Students of 
State College, Chico, Calif. 

Nature: A regional festival. 

Date: Entries may be submitted from 
January 1 to March 1; Festival held 
on March 4, 5, 6. 

For Further Information: Paul Byrne, 
Graduate Manager, State College, 
Chico, Calif. 


High 


3. One-Act Play Tournament for Sec- 
ondary Schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Sponsored by: Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association, 39 South El 
Moline Ave., Pasedena, Calif. 

Nature: Contest for Southern California. 

Date: Junior High School (Pasadena 
only), March 20; Senior High School, 
March 30; Junior College Divisicn, 
March 31; date of district contests to 
be decided by County Chairmen. 

For Further Information: Mr. Chas. 
F. Prickett, General Manager, Pasa- 
dena Playhouse. 


4. Illinois Wesleyan Annual Play Con- 

test. 

Sponsored by: Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, [Il. 

Nature: High schools eligible ; judged by 
members of Speech Department. 

Date: Entries may be submitted by early 
spring. (Final date not announced.) 

For Further Information: Registrar, Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University. 


5. Kentucky State High School Dra- 
matic Tournament. 


Sponsored by: Eastern Kentucky State 








Attention: Contest 
Directors 


THe HicH ScHoot THESPIAN will ac- 
cept for publication news concerning any 
of the contests listed on this page. News 
regarding entries, judges, winners, etc., 
should be submitted before March 10, for 
our March-April issue; and before May 
10, for our May-June number. Please 
include a copy of your contest program. 
Send your news items to THE HIGH 
SCHOOL THESPIAN, Campus Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 








“I 


Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 

Nature: All grade A high schools of state 
eligible; judged by dramatic coaches 
from neutral college; district contests 
not settled at the time of this report. 

Date: Entries may be submitted any time 
up to April 10; final contest, April 24- 
25. 

For Further Information: Miss Pearl 
Buchanan, c/o E. K. T. C., Richmond, 
Kentucky. 


Midland Players Theatre 

ment. 

Sponsored by: Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 

Nature: A regional contest; entries from 
Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska; critic 
judge. 


T ourna- 


Date: Entries may be submitted any time 

up to March 10; final contest, March 
13. 

For Further Information: Mr. Carl W. 


Hawkinson, Department of Dramatics, 


Midland College. 


Inter-State M.I.N. K. Contest. 


Sponsored by: Peru State Teachers Col- 
lege, Peru, Nebraska. 

Nature: An inter-state contest; entries 
from Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas ; critic judges. 

Date: Entries may be submitted at any 
time ; final contest, March 27-28. 

For Further Information: Mr. D. J. Na- 
bors, Director of Dramatics, Peru State 
Teachers College. 


Massachusetts Drama Day. 


Sponsored by: Emerson College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Nature: A state contest with New Eng- 
land Festival as final contest in May; 
judged by three eminent drama teach- 
ers or critics. 

Date: Entries may be submitted up to 
February 15; state contest, April 6. 
For Further Information: Miss Barbara 
Wellington, Director of Dramatics, B. 
M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, 

Massachusetts. 


New England Drama Day. 


Sponsored by: Association of New Eng- 
land states. 

Nature: Final event for several New Eng- 
land States. 

Date: May 15 or 22. 


For Further Information: Miss Marion 
Sawyer, High School, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 


oo ae 





10. 


14. 


North Carolina Annual Spring Dra- 
matic Festival. 


Sponsored by: Playmaker Theatre, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

Nature: A state-wide event; all prelim:- 
nary contests must be over by March 
10; districts probably at Asheville, 
Charlotte, Seaboard, Wilmington, Ra- 
leigh or Dunham; judged by three se- 
lected judges. 

Date: Entries may be submitted any time 
up to February 1 ; final contest April 2, 
3, 4. 

For Further Information: Mrs. Irene Fuss- 
ler, Secretary, Box 252, Chapel High, 
North Carolira. 

Note: An original playwriting contest is 
also conducted by this school. Entries 
in both short and long piavs. Only one 
major play will be selected for produc- 
tion. 


North 
Festival. 


Sponsored by: University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Nature: As many of over fifty chapters 
as qualify may enter; plays for this 
year must be of a serious nature ; judged 
by single expert judge. 

Date: Entries may be submitted 
May 1; final contest in mid-May. 

For Further Information: Prof. 
Schonberger, Department of 
Speaking, Grand Forks, N. D. 


Dakota funior Playmaker 


until 


Ze 
Public 


New Mexico One-Act Play Contest. 


Sponsored by: Alpha Psi Omega Chapter, 
New Mexico Normal University. Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 

Nature: State is divided into two sec- 
tions, Southern invited by chapter at 
Silver City ‘Teachers College, and 
Northern, at Las Vegas, New Mexico; 
sometimes not judged, at times by dra- 
matic directors not competing. 

Date: Entries may be submitted until a 
month previous to ccntest ; contest held 
in spring. 


For Further Information: Dr. Lester 
Raines, Director of Dramatics, New 
Mexico Normal University. 

Little Theatre Tournament and 


Speaking Contest. 


Sponsored by: Ithaca College Little The- 
atre, Ithaca, New York. 

Nature: High Schools from New York 
and Pennsylvania invited ; one-acts and 
full length plays accepted; judged by 
nine different judges. 

Date: Entries may be submitted at any 
time after middle of January; final 
contest probably on May 6, 7, 8, 9. 

For Further Information: Mr. Adrian N. 
Newens, Director Speech and Drama 
Department, Ithaca, New York. 


Missouri State One-Act Play Contest. 


Sponsored by: University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

Nature: <A_ state-wide contest; districts 
held at Springfield, Warrensburg, 
Kirksville, Cape Girardeau, Marysville, 
and Marshall (districts are arbitrary) ; 


entries classified into A, B, and C 
groups ; critic judge. 
Date: Entries may be submitted until 


April 30; final contest, May 1-2. 
For Further Information: Extension Di- 
vision, Jesse Hall, Co!umbia, Mo. 


Oklahoma High School Public S peak- 
ing League (One-Act Play Contest). 


Sponsored by: University of Ok!ahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE STAGE 


“BROADWAY SERVICE AT HAVERHILL PRICES" 








Transportation Paid to Your Door | 

















46-E£2 Send for 1936 Price Plan Announcement and Catalogue. 
h Mai HAVERHILL 
South Main HOOKER -HOWE COSTUME Co. ae 
Nature: <A _ state-wide contest; districts — 


held during March and April at State 
Teachers Colleges: Edmond, Ada, Tah- 
lequah, Alva, Durant, and Weather- 
ford ; judged by members of College of 
Fine Arts. 

Date: Entries may be submitted any time 
until final date; final contest, May 2. 
For Further Information: Oklahoma 

High School Public Speaking League, 


Norman, Oklahoma. 


16. Texas State One-Act Play Tourna- 
ment. 
Sponsored by: 

tin, Texas. 

Date: District Contests, April 10 to 18; 
Regional Contests, April 25 ; Final Con- 
test, May 1-2. Entries beginning Sept. 
l. 

Nature: A_ state-wide contest; finals 
judged by three or five judges; pre- 
liminaries by three or a single expert 
judge. 

For Further Information: Mr. Morton 
Brown, Director of Dramatics, Bureau 
of Public School Interests, University 
of Texas. 


University of Texas, Aus- 


17. Utah: Brigham Young University 
Speech Tournament. 


Sponsored by: Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

Nature: A Rocky Mountain speech tour- 
nament; districts aided when such a‘d 
is requested; judged by judges; con- 
testants, and coaches. 

Date: Entries may be submitted at any 
time after January 1; contest on April 
1-4. 

For Further Information: Prof. T. Earl 
Pardoe, Head of Speech Department, 
Brigham Young University. 


18. West Virginia One-Act Play Contest. 


Sponsored by: The National Thespian 
Dramatic Society for High Schools. 
Nature: <A state-wide contest open to 
schools affiliated with the National 
Thespian Society; judged by expert 

judge. 

Date: Entries may be submitted at any 
time until April 1; contest on April 
17-18; contest held at Kanawha Play- 
ers Playhouse, Charleston, W. Va. 

For Further Information: Mr. Ernest 
Bavely, National Secretary-Treasurer, 
The National Thespians, Campus Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Harvey Allen received $30,000 from motion 
pictures rights for his novel, Anthony Adverse. 
(31 sets were constructed for the filming of this 
novel. Fredric March plays the title role. 


What is Margaret 
Wentworth's Sign Post? 


A weekly review of current plays, pocket 
size. 
° 


Who subscribes to it? 


Discriminating drama-lovers 
quality magazine. 


who enjoy a4 


Why should I take it? 


If you live in or near New York, to have the 
most complete information about the plays 
in the easiest form for ready reference. If 
you live further afield, it will tell you all 
about the plays of 1935-36 before Burns 
Mantle's book comes out. 


Teachers of drama and English will find it 
especially useful. 


What does it cost? 


$1.50 a year; less than one play you don't 
enjoy. 


Margaret Wentworth is available for talks 
on "Living Drama and Living Dramatists’ 
on very reasonable terms. Miss Wentworth 
gives Alertness Courses on Drama under 
the auspices of the New York Board of 
Education. 

© 


For information, free sample 
copies and subscriptions, address 
MISS MARGARET WENTWORTH 
255 W. 43rd St.. New York, N. Y. 

















UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to light your produc- 
tions. Our Baby Spots $6 to 
$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 
cial for short time $25. Flood- 
lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. 


Write for illustrated price 
list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Directory ot Contest Plays 


At this time of the year, many high schools begin to make plans to 
participate in one-act play contests and festivals which will be sponsored 
in various parts of the country during the remainder of this school term. 
As a service to these schools, and to better acquaint directors with plays 
appropriate for such purposes, we have compiled the following list which 


we believe is worthy of investigation. The list is sufficiently inclusive, 
we believe, to accommodate the majority of the many different requests 
for contest plays. Questions concerning any of these plays should be 


addressed to the publishers. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 
No. of 


WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY 


178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


448 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Actors Playi 
M. W. ‘a Min. 


Title and Author Royalty Type Scenes Costume No. of Actors _ Playing 
The Blue Teapot $10.00 The L gg Author Royalty Type Scenes M. W. Time, Min. Cos —_ 
p pene ' 5.00 > 4 95 \ ie Lords Frayer rench 
By Jean Lee Latham a . ;' ee y Francois Coppee ..$ 3.00 D 1 , 8 20 Revolution 
Dead Men Can’t Hurt You 9.00 on 
"By Il Bothwell Tull 250 D 3 2 30 Modern Prize Money : 
ine, Jewe othwe = OM) By Louis Wilson................ 5.00 D l 2 3 35 Modern 
AO . 2 50) ) 9 9 °0 Moder Trifles 
_, By Robert — <a. , — By Susan Glaspell 10.00 D l 3 2 40 Modern 
Phe Forgotten ll 2.50 D l 4 2 25 Modern The Kettle Singing ; , 
By Jewell Bothwell Tu y Mary Paxton — D 1 1 3 5, —— 
The Great Delusion 5 : - Toast TI We Deink 4 ; 25 c 
: 9: \ - oast iat e Drin 710.00 Frenc 
oi ht aoe —— a ee ee By Stokes McCune 500 C 1 0 4 30 — Rey. 1793 
1e aster O ( < “ . ; an Tul ses 
Lath: 9.00 3 (0 2! Mode uberose 
\ Y age ne a o ~ » ; — y Essex Dane 5.00 D l 0 4 40) Modern 
aster > ouse d. : . 
Ma os tg someone 2 50) C 1 9 3 95 Modern The Florist Shop . . | 
Rs Sig ny Sete 500 ” wd Winnitred tg 10.00 C l 3. 2 40 Modern 
Murder i — 9 6 - 9» ”) Moder sxrandma Pulls the String 
N sf Walter Kerr ae ss , sill 7 — By Edith Barnard Delano 
INO Sabe r 9 a wn and David Carb .............. 10.00 C 1 : @ 45 Modern 
™ | Elisha 4 _ oe —_ D l 4 l 20 Modern Patents Siekeies Gs Mane 
1e Opening of z > F sits By Edna St. Vincent Millay 10.00 C l 6 1 40 Court 
2.50 ) l 2 4 40 Moderr \ 
Pie = — — ,.. w . , — Heaven hea Protect the W orking | Girl , ‘ , » «4 - _ 
1erre s 5 : 
5.00 D 1 1 2 0) Modern By Glenn Hughes 9.00 Modern 
“ , T. Schwartz ) A Bled - Benekfent | ; 
’ Bs a Kasper 5.00 D 1 9 9 18 Modern . 0 ee C 1 4 6 45 Modern 
ee 0.00 aradise . 
a ‘Robert Kasper 5 00 D l  -% 15 Modern D - pPoeaed rouge 3 -10.00 C I 3 1 40 Modern 
, 7 ov 4 Ss to Alcaraz TI, 
Two Plus Two - Saltmae. ‘« @ r ' _ r —a 
5 00 9 9 1¢ \ ; By William H. Fulham 5.00 C l > @ 45 Spanish 
TI x hoon g Avge M Porch 3.00 . a Elmer - , . 
‘as By Clem D. Easly.............. 250 C 1 1 2? 95 Modern ___ By Beatrice H. McNeil C l 3. 6 40 Modern 
The Violin Maker of Cremona 5.00 18th The Pampered Daring . " ; 
From Coppee, a modernization 2.50 D I 4 1 25 Cent. By Beatrice H. McNeil C I I © 1 hr. Modern 
NOTE: Where two royalties are quoted, hg higher applies to : agony oo 
here admission is charged, and the lower royalty to a performance where no admis- T AN T T , N'Y 
+ a aca: ates tor contest and tournament used on these plays will be LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
quoted on request. 114 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork, N. Y. 
> . The Valiant 
SAMUEL FRENCH By Hall and Middlemass $10.00 T 1 5 1 40 ~~ Modern 
95 West 45 . ry The Tangled Web 10.00 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Mod y Charles G. Stevens 5.00 C l zs s 40 Modern 
Maker of Dreams : ; . ; NlOd. ane Highness 10.00 
By Olpphant Down .- 9 8.00 Fant. 1 an. 30 Pierrot By Ruth Giorloff 5.00 D ] 2 2 25 Russian 
Man Who Died at 12 O'cloc k - ; . Copy 
By Paul Green 9.00 F I 2 1 30 Modern By Banning and Kellock 5.00 MD 1 7 O 20 Modern 
Fixin’s . . The Other Side 
By Erma and Paul Green 3-00 D l 2 i 30 Modern By Jack Stuart Knapp.......... 5.00 l 4 0 20 Modern 
The First Dress Suit Overtones 10.00 
By Russell Medcraft 10.00 C l 2 @ 30 Modern 3y Alice Gerstenberg 5.00 D 1 0 4 25 Modern 
—— vs = 00 C ' ; 3 - Mod Knave of Hearts " 10.00 : 
E. Conkle J. : -J Modern 3y Louise Saunders........... 5.00 C l 4 il 25 sourt 
me... Poth _ 00 D | ~— 30 \ 7 Thursday Evening av 10.00 . . | 
By J. W. Rogers 10.1 - « . Modern By Christopher Morley 5.00 C l 3.6hCUS 30 Modern 
Lonesome-Like / ’ Thank You, Doctor 
By Harold > pee 9.00 C l 2 2 30 Modern By Gilbert Emery 10.00 F l > 2 25 Modern 
Bishop’s Candlestic : , ‘rench Good Medicine 
By Norman McK innel 5.00 D | $62 30 1880 By Arnold and Burke 10.00 C l 1 2 25 Modern 
The Clod 10.00 D ,; 41 ac _ Dust of the a — 10.00 
By Lewis Beach ; ID ar By Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 5.00 D 1 > I 20 Modern 
Bread ‘Birthday of the Infanta”’ 10.00 
*~ By Fred a0 9.00 D l 2 4 30 Modern By Vail Motter 5.00 D ] 4 4-X’s30 Court 
The Dear Departec : The Pot Boiler 10.00 
os By Stanley Hughes 5.00 C l > @ 30 Modern Alice Gerstenberg 12:00 F 1 5 9 30 Modern 
So’s Your d Antique | - é ~. oe Minuet’? OC | 
ee Kummer 10.000 GC 1 4 2 35 Modern By Ruth Giorloff 500 R 1 3 5 30 Colonial 
y TIStO ' , . . Rehearsal 10.00 
. wee yy CR inthe vedo 10.00 D l 4 2 20 Mexican By Christopher Morley 5.00 F 1 9 «¢ 20) Modern 
A Night At An Inn | 
By Lord Dunsany 10.00 M 1 8 0 30 Modern 
Caleb Stone’s Death Watch , 
By Martin Flavin 10.06 D ] b 4 40 Modern BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 
Spreading the News 111 Ellis Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
me 3y Lady Gregory 5.00 Cc 1 7 3 30 Modern 
C. I. D. = es of Scotland Yard _ - ;, oo - or 
‘ — > . —~— ame - By elno rer + 5 5 35 Modern 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. Oriental Fragrance : a » , - * ' _ 
. i : : y George Burkhardt 5.00 : 2 25 Modern 
Hill Avenue, Franklin, Ohio. It Happened Between Trains iF | 
de Lady eS re None I l 3 2 20 Modern 
Lonely Ladys — 5 5.00 “ , — ” C .T 
By Lulie Hard McKinley $ 5. YZ ; None up oO ea ; . 
Revenge By Florence Ryerson 10.00 = =C l 2 2 30 Modern 
By Margaret Br 5.00 D 1 .. a 30 N Extra! : s 
ck” aan Pin pn hs _— By Wilbur Braun None M l 4 3 35 Modern 
By Gle Hughe: None C l a 30 None Flyin 
<a wes a a By Edith Wade Hart 500 C 1 #43 3 30 Modern 
By Lida Lisle Molloy 500 D 1 2 3 30 None The Ls ng a. —_- pt ts @ Bie 
Meet the Family (1 set) y Ethan ? right J. c£ «4 : ashione¢ 
By J. W. Fitzpatrick 5.00 C 3 4 4 lhr. None His Majesty ee N C ' 2 9 an _— 
ink Gerani PS y ace ent .vone 4 : V4 . ytiona 
— | Yael K. Phillips 5.00 D l : s 25 None — H. Cart N C 3 9 30 7 
Confidence Man . y zesne ° sarter ,yone A “ & « sviodern 
By J]. W. Blakely None G ] 4 §$ 45 None The Immortals 
Mother-in-Law By Charles Caldwell Dobie 10.00 Fant. 1 > 2 30 Slavic 
By Edith Tappan . None D l : +o 30 None Out 4 oe meena Into the — N D , — - -_ 
The Parking Place y Mayle ams -s - 4vone . : Modern 
By Delphine H. Coy None C l 2 318.25 None Sigurd, the Mountain Boy : 
Too Much Matrimony (1 set) S a —_— Pieratt 9.00 T l . = 30 Modern 
E t Culbert None F 9 9 3 1} N Somebody 
y Ernes ulbertson one ir one y Richard L. Melville. . 10.00 D 1 _ 30 Modern 
. ' Sir Ronald Neville, Bart 
- — Comedy ; D Drama or serious play; F=-Farce; M = Melodrama; y Richard L. Melville 5.00 C l 4 2 30 Modern 
I Tragedy Romance ; Fant. Fantasy. Schoolin’ 
7 $10. 00 if admission is 1 Bcc d; $5.00 if no admission is charged. By Edith Daesiking........ 5.00 ¥ y l 2? §8 35 Modern 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 
2626 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 


No. of Actors Playing 
Title and Author Royalty Type Scenes M. W. Time, Min. Costume 


The Florist Shop 


By Winifred Hawkridge.........$.. .. D 1 - 2 
The Game of Chess 

By Kenneth Sawyer Goodman a ce D l 4 0 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife (2 acts) 

By Anatole France ............. ee C l @ 3 
Two Crooks and a Lady 

2 2, eae Cr l a» @ 
Torches 

By Kenneth Raisbeck......... T l 4 2 
Poor Maddalena 

By Louise Saunders............. F 3 2 1 
A Wedding 

By John Kirkpatrick........... C l & § 
The Valiant 

By Holworthy Hall and 

and Robert Middlemass....... .. .. Plot 1 as & 

The Gods of the Mountain (3 acts) 

By Lord Dunsany.............. ie ee D l 10—plus 
Pyramus and Thisbe 

By Wm. Shakespeare............ .... F 3 9 1 
On Vengeance Height 

fee eae M l a» = 
The Noble Lord 

By Percival Wilde............. D l - 3 
Allison’s Lad 

By Beulah Marie Dix.......... D 1 5 O 
The Stepmother 

By Arnold Bennett.............. F 1 = 
Where the Cross is Made 

By Eugene O’Neill.............. T 1 6 1 
Ulysses 

By Stephen Phillips............ D ) 7+ 6+ 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 
2200 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sod 

SR EET OE Ere ree $ 5.00 D 1 = 2 25 
Deferential Kindness 

By Floyd C. Annis.............. None C l 2 3 25 
His First Shave 

By Pauline Phelps............... None C l 3 66 30 
The Dustman 

By Frances Singler.............. 5.00 D l » F 35 
False Witness 

ee ee Se nk a donadeans 5.00 D 1 » @ 30 
The Neighbors 

Ne ac ae emis oo 10.00 C l 2 6 50 
Wheat Fire - 


By Hermine Duthie............. None 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 
1631 S. Paxton Street, Sioux City, Ia. 


Deer Lady, Be Brave 


By Loyd L. Shelton............ None F-C 1 2 3 25 
The Efficiency Expert 

By Leyva L. Sheltom............ None C 1 4 2 20 
The Hypocrite 

By Leyva L. Sheltem............ None D 1 > § 20 


2 extras who 


Little Oscar do not speak 
By Albert Van Antwerp. . .. None C = = 25 
West Eighty 
By Samuel R. Davenport........ None D l =. @ 30 


American 
Russian 
French 
Medieval 
American 
Italian 
Renaiss nce 


Italian 


Modern 


American 


Olden 


; East 
Old in style but 


not in any par- 


.ticular period 


Tenn. Mts. 
Homespun 


Modern 
meets ™ Close 
Civil War 


Modern 


American 
900 
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None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


Modern 
Modern 
Modern 


Modern 
Modern 


FREDERICK B. INGRAM PRODUCTIONS, INC.* 


Gansert Building, Rock Island, III. 
And Sendeth Rain 


By Percy N. Jacobson........... $10.00 s 1  @ 35 
Captain’s Cabin 

ee ECCT CCT eee 5.00 D 1 6 0 25 
Sheep 

By Ellen Irwin Wrulis.......... 5.00 T 1 : 3 30 
I Am a Jew 

By Samuel Davenport....... ... 10.00 D 1 = 2 35 
Drums of Death 

By Walter Stome................ 5.00 D 1 a ¥ 30 
The Wedding Veil 

By Josephine Flesher Campbell... 5.00 D 1 8 3g 35 
Murder in the Town Players 

SO ee D 1 6 3 40 
Not Only the Guppy 

By Percy N. Jacobson........... 5.00 D 1 1 4 25 
Without First Aid 

By Eunice Cassidy Hendryx .... 3.50 C l 25 
Drifts 

By Allan Doyle Wilson. . 3.50 C 1 = 3 25 
The Prince Who Shouldn’t Have Shaved 

By Stanley Kauffman...... 5.00 C 1 a 3 20 
Nail Soup 

By Katherine B. Peany.......... 3.50 C l -_ 20 
Just Till Morning 

By Thomas A. Langen.......... 5.00 D l 4 0 25 
Tony Meets a Friend 

iy Beene BEMMOS . ww. ccc cc cece: 5.00 D 1 - 35 
Heritage 

ff > eerste 5.00 D 1 2 4 35 
The Fiddle 

”™ Marguerite Newland......... 5.00 T l 4 2 30 


+ $10.00 - soeee is charged; $5.00 if no admission is charged. 
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Modern 
Sailor 
Modern 
Modern 
Military 
1750 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Military 
Peasant 
Prison 
Modern 
Modern 


Italian- 
American 


* FOR CONTESTS: All plays listed at more than $5.00 for the first performance 


are reduced to that amount when used in a recognized contest. 
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IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., 


Title and Author Royalty 


Amateur Hamlet 

fe eee oo 
The ) Asse | Doll 

By Dora Mary Macdonald 
They Cannot Return 

By Byron B. Boyd.............. 10.00 
Way Station 

By Thomas Duncan 
Flight of the Herons 

By Marietta Conway Kennard... 10.00 
Cupid Advertises 

By Amy Clarke Bone 
Pink Girl 

By Beulah Charmley............ 10.00 


Hat —" 
= i ge aa wig 


etadaiwame Coming Up 

By Byron B. Boyd 
May and June 

ae 5.00 
Strongest 

By Byron B. Boyd 
Underground Railway 

By Byron B. Boyd 
Dinner Bell 

y Josephine Bacon............ 
Backfire 

By Josephine Bacon 


MEANS AND McLEAN 
525 Arlington Place, Chicago, 


And So It Goes 


By Charles George.............. None 
Apartment For Rent 

By Lucile Crites................ Nome 
The Bishop’s Candlesticks | 

By Norman McKinnel..........$ 5.00 


Claribel Capers 

By Grace Delaney Goldenburg... None 
Elmer 

fe Sarees None 
The Fanatic 


By Ruth W. Tucker............ None 
The Finger of God 

By Percival Wilde............... 10.00 
A Matter of Importance 

By Elisabeth Fiart.............. None 
Money Talks 

By Elizabeth Turner............ None 
Not Quite Such a Goose 

By Elizabeth Gale .. ——e 
The Orange Colored Necktie 

By Agmes Curtis................ None 
Pink and Patches 

By Margaret Bland............. 10.00 
Sauce For the Goslings 

gine J. Warren............ None 

This Modern Stuff 

By Elizabeth Hart. eee 
The Valiant 

Hall and Middlemass............ 10.00 
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Actors 
M. W. 
4 4 
> s 
=z ° 2 
» 8 
3 2 
4 6 
= 8 
0 4 
0 6 
1 2 
3 666 
$s 6S 
,- 
3 4 
Ill. 
1 2 
> = 
» 2 
l l 
53 6 
2 | 
2 l 
4 4 
4 4 
a 
3 4 
eo 
2s 
| 
5 l 


Des Moines, Ia. 


No. of 
Type Scenes 


Playing 


Time, Min. 


35 
30 
30 
20 
30 
30 
30 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III. 
131 E. 23rd Street New York City 


Andante 
mr weeny Greets... . os 5.600 c ee $ 5.00 
Confetti 
By Virginia Peterson....... a 
The Edge of the Law 
me meee Ge... .....ss....s. SS 
Four on a Heath 
By Foster Fitz-Simons............ 5.00 
The Gypsy 
ee” ee 5.00 
The High Heart 
By Adelaide Rowell............. 5.00 
Joan’s Ark 
By Carol McMillan Reid 
and Berthe Ochsner........... 5.00 
Last Flight Over 
By Allean Lemmon............. 5.00 
A Message from Khufu 
y H. Stuart Cottman and 
Le Vergne Shaw............... 5.00 
Printer’s Ink 
By Orene Simmons.............. 5.00 
The Shadow Before 
By Clarence Stratton............ 5.00 
Sky-Fodder 
By Jack Reynolds............... 5.00 
The Sphinx 
By Percy MacKaye.............. 5.00 
Storm Before Sunset 
By Willis Knapp Jones.......... 5.00 
Submerged 
By H. Stuart Cottman 
and Le Vergne Shaw.......... 5.00 
The Valley of Lost Men 
By Alice Henson Ernst.......... 5.00 
White Glory 
By Dorothy Potter Benedict..... 5.00 
Cloud-Burst 
By 5. Clack Wenver............. None 
The Caravan 
By Edna Higgins Strachan...... None 
Cassandra 
By Parker Hord................ None 
His Brother’s Keeper 
By Parker Herd................ None 
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Costume 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern & 
Old Fash. 
Russian 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 


Civil 
War 


Modern 
Modern 
1800 
Modern 
Modern 
Mount’n’r 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 


Modern 
Yes 
Modern 
Modern 
Mod and 
Costume 
Costume 
Modern 
Costume 
of 1867 
Modern 
Modern 
Costume 
of 1857 
Modern 
Oriental 


and Mod. 
Modern 


Modern 
Modern 
Uniforms: 
Army 
Modern 
Modern 
Modern 


Costume 
Civil War 
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FRENCH’S PLAYS? 


Just a few of the many plays of distinction being 
shown in the High Schools from coast to coast. 


THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR, Milford—BROKEN DISHES, 
South Norwaak—CAPTAIN APPLEJACK, Torrington—TAKE 
MY ADVICE, New Britan—BLACK FLAMINGO, Wilmington 


—THE PATSY, Brockton—CHARLEY’S AUNT, Moline—A 
FULL HOUSE, Chillicothe—THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH, 
Decatur—BIG HEARTED HERBERT, Cornell—TOM SAW- 


YER, Elkhart—GROWING PAINS, Bloomington—CLARENCE, 
Aiton—MRS. BUMPSTEAD LEIGH, Milledgeville—AESEN 
MINDED JUDY, Salem — IT NEVER RAINS, Aewance — 
POMANDER WALK, Peoria — THE TORCH BEALERS, 
l‘reeport—GROWING PAINS, Brastl—_NOTHING BUT THE 
TRUTH, Vincennes — ONE MAD NIGHT, Hartford City — 
SHAVINGS, fort Wayne—THE POOR NUT, Terre Hauie— 
LITTLE WOMEN, South Bend—CAPTAIN APPLEJACK, 
Marion — REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM, Gary — 
THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH, Evansville—NOTHING BUT 
THE TRUTH, South Bend—SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE, 
Newton—IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE, Dubugve—A PRINC- 
THERE WAS, Independence — A FULL HOUSE, Le Mars — 
MINICK, Sac City—IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE, IVebster Ci'y 
—GROWING PAINS, /ndtanola—THE NERVOUS WRECK, 
Muscatme—CHARLEY’S AUNT, Davenport—TOM SAWYER, 
lowa City—GROWING PAINS, Ames—THE BLACK FLA- 
MINGO, Vinton—BIG HEARTED HERBERT, Council Bluffs 
ROBIN HOOD, Cedar Rapids—IS ZAT SO, Clinton—THE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN, Hutchinson—STOP THIEF, 
Haven — THE CHARM SCHOOL, Oswego — PEG O’ MY 
HEART, Bucklin — BIG HEARTED HERBERT, Topcka - 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH, Leoti — PATSY STRINGS 
ALONG, Baxter Sprmgs—GREEN STOCKINGS, Louiszi-le— 
CAT AND THE CANARY, Cumbcrland—PEG O’ MY HEART, 
Westernport—GROWING PAINS, Lowell—SKIDDING, Wi- 
ficld—VLL LEAVE IT TO YOU, Groton—THE LATE CHRIS- 
TOPHER BEAN, East Dougas — WEDDING BELLS, North 
Adams—BIG HEARTED HERBERT, Brockton—THE PATSY, 
Cedar Sfrings—GROWING PAINS, Detroit—MERELY MARY 
ANN, Hastnmgs—THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN, /ron 
Mountam—ADAM AND EVA, lWoodland—THE RETURN OF 
PETER GRIMM, Ferndale—MARTHA BY THE DAY, lasser 
—CHARLEY’S AUNT, Moorchcad—KEMPY, Albert Lea— 
GROWING PAINS, 4lexandria—HONOR BRIGHT, Salisbury 
—THE CAT AND THE CANARY, Omaha—DADDIES, Ais- 
worth—THE BAD MAN, Cortland—BIG HEARTED HER- 
BERT, North Tonawanda—BROKEN DISHES, Port IWashing- 
ton— DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY, Bronexvill> —GREEN 
STOCKINGS, Rochester —GROWING PAINS, Z/slip — THE 


LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN, Flmira — THE NINTH 
GUEST, Ellenville — MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE 
PATCH, Canton—THE FATSY, Scotia—SEVEN KEYS TO 
BALDPATE, Peekskill—SKIDDING, Elmira Heights—THREE 
CORNERED MOON, Bal!ston Spa—CAPTAIN APPLEJACK, 
Lakvwood—VTLL LEAVE IT TO YOU, Westficld—IT NEVER 


RAINS, Closter—SEVEN CHANCES, Hoboken—THE GOOSE 
HANGS HIGH, Pompton Lakes—SEVENTEEN, Asheville— 


ONCE THERE WAS A PRINCESS, AViddlebranch—NOTH- 
ING BUT THE TRUTH, Athens—CHARLEY’S AUNT, Cres- 
ton—A FULL HOUSE, Greenfield—IN THE NEXT ROOM, 
New London—THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR, Reynoldsburg— 
GROWING PAINS, Hollis—THE PATSY, klk City—PEG O’ 
MY HEART, Shidler—TOM SAWYER, Tu!sa—POLLY WITH 
A PAST, Proctor—LITTLE MISS FORTUNE, Richmond— 
THE DOVER ROAD, Staunton—MR. PIM PASSES BY, New- 
port News—THE CHARM SCHOOL, Rutland—NEW TOYS, 
Amarillo—DOUBLE DOOR, Austm—NOTHING BUT THE 
TRUTH, Aingsport— CAUGHT WET, Chattanooga — THE 
YOUNGEST, Gregory — GROWING PAINS, Arlington — 
DADDY LONG LEGS, Armour—CHARLEY’S AUNT, JVo- 
bridge — THE FOOL, Point Pleasant — SKIDDING, Ripley — 
GROWING PAINS, Marinette—SKIDDING, Siinger—THE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN, Il auwautosa—DULCY, Marsh- 
ficld—THE CHARM SCHOOL, New Auburn—SEVEN KEYS 
TO BALDPATE, Madison—SKIDDING, South Milwaukee— 
MR. DOOLEY, JR., Eau Claire—SMILIN’ THRU, Beaver Dam 
— THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN, Claremont — BIG 
HEARTED HERBERT, San Bernardino—GROWING PAINS, 
Seattlh—CHARLEY’S AUNT, Portland—ABSENT MINDED 
JUDY, Salem — ADAM AND EVA, Glen Cove — ANOTHER 
LANGUAGE, Breesy Fa‘ls—APPLESAUCE, Jo/instown—THE 
BAD MAN, Austin—BAB, Rochester—CAPPY RICKS, Souti 
Bend—CHARM, Huntsville—THE BAT, Margaretsville—DOU- 
BLE DOOR, Eastland—GROWING PAINS, Laredo—DADDY 
LONG LEGS, Flushing—HONOR BRIGHT, Vernon—GREEN 
STOCKINGS, Silver CreekR—DULCY, Richmond—LAFF THAT 
OFF, Pampa—LEAVE IT TO SMITH, Dallas—THE FAMILY 
UPSTAIRS, Noblesville—LILIES OF THE FIELD, Waco— 
THE LOVE EXPERT, Javlor—LITTLE WOMEN, El Paso— 
SO THIS IS LONDON, JVt. Vernon—SHAVINGS, Grove City 
— SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE, Collingdale — SEVEN- 
TEEN, Newcastle—IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE, Easthampton— 
THE SHOW OFF, Beaver Falls—MRS. BUMPSTEAD LEIGH, 
Cresco—A MURDER HAS BEEN ARRANGED, York—THE 
LION AND THE MOUSE, Michigan City—THE GHOST 
TRAIN, Connellsville — ADAM AND EVA, Fayetteville — IT 
PAYS TO ADVERTISE, Buffalo — SKIDDING, Slinger — 
LITTLE MISS FORTUNE, Richmond—CAUGHT WET, Chat- 
tanooga — THE MEAL TICKET, Blackwell — GROWING 
PAINS, Hollis—THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR, Reynoldsburg 
—THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH, Pompton Lakes—W HISPER- 
ING WALLS, Newark—SKIDDING, Elmira Heights—SECRET 
SERVICE, Jamaica—KEMPY, Camillus—THE BOOMERANG, 
Tuckahoe—THE THINGS THAT COUNT, Beatrice—KEMPY, 
Bertha—SEVEN CHANCES, Thief River Falls—BUT KATY 
DID, Aladison—PEG O’ MY HEART, Westernport—ABSENT 
MINDED JUDY, Salem. 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


| Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 








New Fires, a comedy in three acts, by 
Charles Quimby Burdette. Row, Peterson. 
6 m., 9 w. One set. 


Those who enjoyed Shirt Sleeves will wel- 
come this new play by the same author. New 
Fires is a domestic comedy admirably adapted 
to high school use in subject matter, difficulty 
of roles, and set requirements. Altho the roles 
are not difficult, they offer sufiicient challenge 
to make them well worth while, with characters 
that are rea! people. The plot is wholesome 
and true to life. 

Stephen Santry, an author, fears that the 
members of his city-dwelling family have lost 
their grip on the fundamental values of life. 
He has them come to him at a small farm he 
has inherited in the Missouri Ozarks, sup- 
posedly for a pleasure jaunt. After their ar- 
rival he tells them, to their consternation, that 
they are to remain there, and furthermore, that 
those who want food and raiment must work 
for it. Various members of the family rise in 
rebellion and his plan seems foredoomed to 
failure when a visiting neighbor girl breaks out 
in the house with scarlet fever. The family is 
quarantined for a month and the forced isola- 
tion eventually brings about the hoped for 
adoption of a new and more wholesome view- 
point on life. 

New Fires is a play that carries a message of 
idealism without preaching and should become 
very popular with amateur groups. 


All American University One Act Plays, 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. 1931. Price $1.50. 


All American University One Act Plays is a 
collection of plays showing a cross section of 
college dramatics as represented by the _ pro- 
ductions of students in various dramatic 
ctasses. There are eleven in the group; each 
representing a more or less distinct type of 
drama. The fact that the authors come from 
different parts of the country adds consider- 
ably to the value of each play. Among the 
collection we have The Family, a grim, realistic 
piece of drama; Barbara Celebrates, a delight- 
ful comedy of humorous situation; The Easy 
Way, a human interest story; Litas Man and 
A Half Hour Reformation, two folk dramas; 
and If Lacking Only Truth, a beautiful little 
play skillfully handled. 


These plays are especially good for the rea- 
son that they offer many opportunities for 
study. The problems of staging them are par- 
ticularly attractive to those who want to ex- 
periment. The production notes for each play 
are sufficient to give the director a number of 
helpful suggestions, but the list is by no means 
exhausted. As a collection of plays with good 
entertainment value, and situations in which 
the director can try out production ideas of 
his own, this is worth serious consideration. 


Loose Moments, a comedy in three acts by 
Courtenay Savage and Bertram Hobbs. Sam- 
uel French. 4 m., 8 w. Royalty $25. 


Four women fall in love with the good-look- 
ing grocery clerk. However, the voung widow, 
the married woman, and the old maid interest 
the young man not at all, his interest being 
directed solely toward the young lady who runs 
the boarding house. Misunderstandings due to 
the attentions of the three other women arise, 
but they are ironed out and he gets the girl 
of his choice. 
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Romantic By Request, Maybe It’s a Murder, 
Snaps, Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Romantic By Request, by Ahlene Fitch, is 
a rollicking new comedy just off the press late 
this the fall. The setting is the garden of a 
small rural summer resort. Cast, four men, 
five women, three acts. The leading comedy 
character is perfect for a girl who can carry 
a Zasu Pitts tvpe of part. “Grandma,” too, 
is good, and there is suave Harold, who al- 
most succeeds in getting his fingers on Reuben’s 
fifty thousand dollars; Sarah, the hired girl 
who refuses Reuben because he isnt romantic, 
and Jean, who wants only to get back to 
Carrotcorn. Two small mischievous boys have 
a hand in tangling the threads of the plot, 
and there is a wedding rehearsal which is the 
funniest scene in captivity. Price 75 cents. 
Royalty $25.00. 

Maybe It’s a Murder, by Josephine Bacon, 
is a happy combination of thrills, chills and 
laughs. Through three acts, in the living 
room of Cliff House, the characters search for 
a body as well as a murderer. It is incon- 
ceivable that Tom Murtaugh, entertaining a 
small group of close friends, could have been 
murdered, yet his fiancee stumbles over his 
body in the library. She shuts the door be- 
hind her and they are then confronted by a 
locked room. It is finally discovered that 
there is no murder, but there is a criminal, 
and it is blundering Emmett who brings about 
the capture. Price 75 cents. Royalty $25.00. 

Snaps is a collection of short skits, mono- 
logues and stunts for between acts, or any 
occasion when something quickly rehearsed 
and easily staged is needed. Contains The 
Dress Rehearsal, a burlesque for three men, 
three women. The audience is_ suddenly 
startled by a determined director who _ has 
rented the hall for a rehearsal—and he pro- 
ceeds to rehearse! No properties or setting 
necessary. Also included are Something Sim- 
ple, a rhymed playlet in which each relative 
has a cure for Spiveys poison ivy; Home Sweet 
Home, a man and wife quick comedy; jig 
Time Melodrama, an old-fashioned burlesque, 
and others. Price 50 cents. 

After Wimpole Street, a comedy drama in 
three acts by Wilbur Braun. Samuel French. 
4 m., 6w. Royalty $10. 


In answer to the question, “What happened 
to them in Italy?” Mr. Braun has written a 
delightful comedy drama in which we find 
Elizabeth and Robert Browning living their 
daily lives in Casa Guide, Florence, Italy. It 
is a tender piece of work filled with the spirit 
of the graceful and sensitive Elizabeth and the 
romantic Robert. We are privileged to see 
this famous couple living in the world of their 
poetic dreams and loving each other with a 
beautiful affection. 

The entire action, which occurs in the 
Browning living room, shows several scenes in 
the lives of this romantic couple. We find 
Elizabeth interested in spiritualism and Robert 
objecting to it. We find Wilson, Elizabeth’s 
maid, involved in a love affair with her faith- 
less suitor. Fanny Kemble, the actress, adds 
to the story with her colorful ways. We see 
a plot evolving as the action progresses, a plot 
of infinite concern to the Brownings. We re- 
joice that all ends well, and that Elizabeth and 
Robert are to continue their happy romance. 

Mr. Braun has kept amateurs in mind in 
the writing of the comedy, and, as a result, 
it is very appropriate for staging among such 
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Send for this free booklet which lists 
one hundred one-act plays, chosen from 
among Samuel French publications, that 
in the opinion of experts, are best suited 
for Tournament use. 
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groups. There are several excellent parts 
which lend themselves admirably to character 
study. The fact that, already, a number of 
schools are giving After Wimpole Street, is a 
good indication that it will prove very popular 
among high schools. It has excellent possi- 
bilities as a class play. 


Bridal Chorus, a comedy in three acts by 
Roberta Winter. Longmans, Green and Co. 
38 m., 6 w. Royalty quoted upon application. 


With the scene of the story placed in a small 
Southern town, and the entire action of the 
three acts taking place in the living room of the 
Perry home, the author of this new play suc- 
ceeds in bringing to the stage a new funny 
angle to the serious business of getting married. 
The actual ceremony is not staged, but the 
events leading up to it furnish several exciting 
episodes. 

The plot is essentially one of tragic ma- 
terial turning into gay comedy as the end 
approaches. Martha is most anxious to have 
an elaborate wedding and a quartet to sing 
the Lohengrin chorus. Many troubles happen 
to make her truly a nervous bride. While her 
plans seem to go to pieces, two or three other 
couples get the idea that they must get mar- 
ried. As the end of Act III approaches we see 
that marriage has become contagious, and our 
sympathies go to the bewilder Bishop Rath- 
bone who has to perform all the unexpected 
ceremonies in so short a time. 

Bridal Chorus has a number of good parts, 
and the story is one that any audience will 
like. High school looking for a play that com- 
bines humor, excitement and mild intrigue, 
will find this worth while. A reading copy 
may be had for 75 cents. 





The Haunted Stage, a play in three acts by 
Glenn R. Webster. Eldridge Entertainment 
House. 7 m.,5 w. Royalty $10. 


The action of this play is placed in a familiar 
setting and situation: a high school stage and 
auditorium during the final rehearsal and pres- 
entation of a high school play. It concerns 
the difficulties the cast and crew get into as 
a result of the antics of “Oscar,” a ghost, who 
has the habit of interfering with play produc- 
tions. The settings are easy, the first act being 
the stage as set for the play on which rehearsal 
is supposedly taking place, which set is simply 
reversed for the second and third acts so that 
the audience seem to be witnessing the action 
from back-stage. 

This is a different mystery play for those 
wishing one well within the experience and 
abilities of high school students. 





Patsy Strings Along, a comedy drama in 
three acts by Len D. Hollister. Samuel French. 
5 m.,5 w. Royalty $10. 


A vaudeville actress takes over the runn’ng 
of a boys ’prep school and saves it from the 
town Shylock chiefly by producing a new All- 
American coach, who in turn produces a win- 
ning football team. One set. Suitable for 
younger groups. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER 


By Charles George 


Based upon the Immortal Story by Samuel Clemens 
Six Males. Six Females. One Easy Interior 


For warmth of feeling, craftsmanship 
and, general excellence, this new dra- 
matization stands alone. It is authentic 
and faithful, the story having been 
preserved in its entirety. 


Royalty, $15.00 Books, 75 Cents 


LITTLE WOMEN 


By Roger Wheeler 


Four Males. Seven Females. Three Easy Interiors 


This lovely and new dramatization of 
Louisa Alcott’s famous book has scored 
an immediate success. Scores of high 
school drama groups acclaim it their 
pinnacle production. Full of action, 
humor, pathos and never a halting line 
or scene. 


Royalty, $10.00 Books, 50 Cents 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
or 


448 So. Hill Street, Los, Angeles, California 








> 
A Strictly Professional College 
for those who aspire to 


Concert, Dramatic, Radio 
and Operatic Stage, or 
Teaching and Directing 


36th Year 


Acting, Bodily Expression, Pantomime, Voice De- 
velopment, Critical Analysis of Drama, Diction, 
English, Singing, Dancing, Fencing and all Es- 
sential Subjects Pertaining to Artistic Execution. 
Teachers Courses. 


WHY WASTE A HALF YEAR 


If you are to be graduated at the end of the 
first semester ? 


ENTER MACLEAN AT ANY TiME 


Classes are arranged in small groups, thus 
affording a maximum amount of instruction 
to the individual student. 

a oe 
Engagements of our students by such well 
known producers as Belasco, New York Theatre 
Guild, Lou Tellegen, James K. Hackett, Eva 
LaGallienne and first class stock and repertory 
companies. Maclean developed singers with 
Imperial Opera, Berlin, the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, London, the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety, the Lyceum, Chautauqua, Musical 
Comedy, etc. 

— § 2 
FACULTY composed of experienced success- 
ful stage professionals, who have had also 
thorough training for, and experience in, 
teaching. 





Night Classes, also—Enter any time. 


MACLEAN COLLEGE of VOCAL 
DRAMATIC and SPEECH ARTS 


921 Kimball Hall, Chicago, II. 
pe + yy. President 
Dr. M. Catharine Lyons, Vice-President 
Chartered by State of Illinois and empowered 
to grant degrees. Co-educational. 
XY Information, Dept. L. y, 
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teachers and students. 





Our Periodicals in Review 


Epirep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 








Wrong from the Beginning—Still 
Running 


By Don Margulis 
The Stage for December, 1935 


Even as early as 1603, producers had mis- 
givings as to the success of their shows. Let 
us listen in on Shakespeare and his good friends 
of the Mermaid Tavern before the opening of 
“Hamlet.” 


“They'll walk out on us,” said Heminge. 

“You'll get a laugh in the wrong place,” 
said Ben Johnson. 

“Listen,” said Shakespeare, “I may not 
know much of anything else, but I do 
know this London public, and I know its 
theater. You'll see.” 

Yes, dear Will, you not only knew your 
London public but that of the entire world 
for three hundred years to come. 


A Theater for Bennington 


DESIGNED By ArcH LAUTERER 
Theater Arts Monthly for December, 1935 


One has often heard of the answer to a 
maiden’s prayer, but seldom has one dared to 
speculate on the answer to a director’s dream. 
But lo and behold, in Bennington, Vermont, 
we find college directors so farsighted and 
drama department so advanced as to construct 
a student theater actually designed by a mem- 
ber of the Drama Department. It is almost 
unbelievable in this Golden Age of Football. 
All ye less fortunate brethren, read it and re- 
joice. 


See America First 


By Epirn J. R. Isaacs 
Theater Arts Monthly for December, 1935 


We go to the theater to see ourselves or our 
neighbors. In Dead End, as reviewed by the 
sensitive Miss Isaacs, we find a realistic repre- 
sentation of street life among the tenements of 
New York or any large city. 

It is well to follow the progress of Charles 
Kingsley, its. playwright, and incidentally the 
author of the Pulitzer Prize play, Men in White, 
as he, almost more than any other of his spe- 
cies, is a true mirror of our times. 


Play For a Courte Yarde 


By Woopsury SEDGWICK 
The Stage for November, 1935 


Here is a lusty review which seems to carry 
with it all the fire and fury of the Lunts’ ver- 
sion of The Taming of the Shrew. It fairly 
scintillates their overwhelming spirit. 

Did you know that in order to create an 
original hat for his character, Petruchio, Alfred 
Lunt purchased a rooster of no mean propor- 
tions, cooked its sinews for dinner and sent the 
rest to the taxidermist. Ah, that is not all you 
will gain from this account. The complete 
dramatic history of the play from its first ap- 
pearance at “The Globe” down to the present 
day, three hundred years of Kates and Pe- 
truchios, is unfolded to you in a delightful 
style. 





r——~DIRECTORS OF 


SCHOOL PLAYS 
Use WARNESSON’S MAKE-UP 


for best effects. Grease paints and powders that 

have been the “‘actors’ choice’”’ for over 56 years. 

Safe for children. Write for descriptive price list. 
PROF. J. WARNESSON 

Dept. TH, 62 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 








© Bishop-Lee 


School of the Theatre and Platform. 


Art. 3 yr. courses for diploma. Performances at Peabody 
Playhouse. Address Secretary Wright, 73 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 














Porgy and Bess 


By IrvinG KOoLopDIN 
Theater Arts Monthly for November, 1935 


Had you heard (of course you had) that our 
American composer of popular ballads had 
“gone opera’ on us? Not only that, his opera 
of American folk life is a true success both 
musically and dramatically. You will be inter- 
ested to read how Mamoulian, its great direc- 
tor, coordinated the powers of music, voice, and 
bodily rhythm to produce this striking effect. 
This musical drama is making history. 


The Renaissance of Custard Culture 


By HERBERT CROOKER 
The Stage for December, 1935 


Perhaps your mothers would like to chastise 
me for mentioning the noble art of pie throw- 
ing, but I felt that you of the rising generation 
should not be kept in the dark about this pop- 
ular pastime of your parents. 

In the good old days, as the saying goes, the 
home of the custard pie was not always in the 
stomach. Of course you must bear in mind 
that Emily Post was just passing through the 
mud pie stage. 


Poet’s Progress 


By Papraic CoLuM 
Theater Arts Monthly for November, 1935 


When one poet writes about another, espe- 
cially poets of the same nationality, one finds 
a common bond of understanding which is a 
rare treat in this world of George Jean Nathans. 
Hark ye, all ye English students, and lovers of 
Irish poetry! Read this sensitive account of 
William Butler Yeats in the Theater, which 
fairly effervesces with charming quotations. It 
will give you a deeper appreciation of the Irish 
National Theater movement. 


Will the Class Please Come to Order 


By SARGENT ARMSTRONG 
The Stage for November, 1935 


Here is an adroit piece of dialogue between 
pupil and teacher which is to occur in the year 
2025, at which time students will be engaged 
in the study of our present day theatrical his- 
tory. The satire is full flavored. For the more 
sophisticated Thespian troupe it would provide 
clever entertainment for a meeting. 
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A THESPIAN ROLL THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP APPROXIMATELY 19,000 


The Roll Call July 1, 1935: 


Troupe No. 


_— 

. Huntsville High School, Huntsville, Ala. 
67. Macon County High School, Notasulga, Ala. 
77. Opp High School, Opp, Ala. 
102. Shefheld High School, Shetheld, Ala. 
104. Clift Senior High School, Opelika, Ala. 
132. Anniston Senior High School, Anniston, Ala. 
258. Ensley High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
284. Talladega High School, Talladega, Ala. 
ARIZONA 
105. Yuma Union High School, Yuma, Ariz. 
174. Miami High School, Miami, Ariz. 
199. Williams High School, Williams, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS 

. Morrilton High School, Morrilton, Ark. 
5 Batesville High School, Batesville, Ark. 
57. Hot Springs High School, Hot Springs, Ark. 
12). Helena High School, Helena, Ark. 
149. Paragould High School, Paragould, Ark. 
172. Arkadelphia High School, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
205. Arkansas Senior High School, Texarkana, Ark. 
gg tn tg « 

. Coalinga High School, Coalinga, Calif. 
145, Red Bluff Union High School, Red Bluff, Calif. 
148. San Bernardino High School, San Bernardino, Calif. 
246. Ferndale Union High School. Ferndale, Calif. 
266. Sacramento High School, Sacramento, Calif. 


28. Florence High School, Florence, Colo. 

48. East High School, Denver, Colo. 

87. Logan County High School, Sterling, Colo. 
137. Lamar Union High School, Lamar, Colo. 

196. Hayden Union High School, Hayden, Colo. 
287. Gunnison High School, Gunnison, Colo. 
CONNECTICUT , 

15. Roger Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Conn. 
193. Simsbury High School. Simsbury, Conn. 

243. Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 
308. Darien High School, Darien, Conn. 

FLORIDA mek 

130. Seminole High School, Sanford, Fla. 

177. Orlando Senior High School, Orlando, Fla. 
GEORGIA 

80. Dublin High School, Dublin, Ga. 

221. Calhoun High School, Calhoun, Ga. 

IDA 

76. Lewiston Senior High School, Lewiston, Idaho. 
111. Burley High School, Burley, Idaho. 

153. Malad High School, Malad, Idaho. 

194. Camas County Rural Hi School, Fairfield, Idaho. 
952. Wardner-Kellogg High School, Kellog, Idaho. 
256. Twin Falls High School, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
296. Rural High School District No. 5, Downey, Idaho. 
as gy pom 

United Township High School, East Moline, IIl. 

16 Harrisburg Township Hi School. Harrisburg, IIl. 
45. Savanna Township High School, Savanna, IIl. 
59. Danville High School, Danville, IIl. 

66. Normal Community High School, Normal, III. 
71. East Aurora High School, Aurora, Ill. 

74. Mt. Olive Community High School, Mt. Olive, Ill. 
94. The York Community High School, Elmhurst, IIl. 
106. Champaign High School, Champaign, Ill. 

121. Argo Community High School, Argo, Il. 

126. Alton Community Consolidated Hi Sch., Alton, Ill. 
128. Pontiac Township High School, Pontiac, Ill. 
146. Pekin Community High School, Pekin, Iil. 

155. Jacksonville High School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

161. Urbana High School, Urbana, Ill. 

162. Charleston High School, Charleston, IIl. 

167. Abington High School, Abington, III. 

180. Tuscola Community High School, Tuscola, IIl. 
184. Bloom Township High School, George Heights, Ill. 
185. Austin High School, Chicago, Ill. 

219. Pana Township High School, Pana, Ill. 

225. Lincoln Community High School, Lincoln, Ill. 
233. Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

236. Cairo High School, Cairo, 

237. Chester High School, Chester, Ill. 
241. Warren Township High School, Gurnee, IIl. 


278. Onarga Township High School, Onarga a, Ill. 
292. Olney Township High School, Olney, ll. 
306. Trinity High School, River Forest, Ill. 
309 Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, III. 
ag tees 

. Martinsville High School, Martinsville, Ind. 
5 Attica High School, Attica, Ind. 
91. Isaac C. Elston Senior High Sch., Mich. City, Ind. 
116. Mount Vernon High School, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
142. Bloomington High School, Bloomington, Ind. 
183. Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind. 
255. Cannelton High School, Cannelton, Ind. 


289. San Juan Union High School, 
CCLORADO 


. Prophetstown High 
5. Vandalia High School, 
. Elmwood Community High School, 


WA 

. Sac City High School, 

. Iowa Falls High School, 
: Dubuque Senior High School, 
. Carroll High School, 
New Hampton High School, New Hampton, Iowa. 
. Shenandoah High School, 
. Winterset High 
. Elkader High School, 
. Harlan High School, 
. East High School, 
. Ames Senior High School, 
. Keokuk Senior High School, 


Fair Oaks, Calif. 


Prophetstown, III. 
Vandalia, 


School, 


Sac City, lowa. 

Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Carroll, Iowa. 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Winterset, Iowa. 
Elkader, Iowa. 
Harlan, Iowa. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

Ames, Iowa. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Postville, Iowa. 


chool, 


Postville High School, 


NSAS 

. Larned High School, 
. Newton Senior High School, 
. Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kan. 
. Fredonia High School, 
. South Haven High School, 
. Parsons High School, 


Larned, Kan. 
Newton, Kan. 


Fredonia, Kan. ; 
South Haven, Kan. 
Parsons, Kan. 


l. 
Elmwood, Il. 


Troupe No. 
136. Wichita High School North, Wichita, Kan. 


157. Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kan. 
210. Topeka High School, Topeka, Kan. 

234. Hays High School, Hays, Kai 

299. Hutchinson Sr. High School, , ry Kan. 


KENTUCKY 
138. Russellville High School, Russellville, Ky. 
154. Holmes High School. Covington, Ky. 
7 ISIANA 

Terrebonne High School, 
134. C. E. Byrd High School, 
144. Boyce High School, 
MAINE 
182. Lubec 


Houma, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Boyce, La. 


High School, Lubec, Main 


273. Garret Schenck, is Hi Sch., E. Millinochet, Me. 
MARYLAND 
230. Pennsylvania Ave. Hi School, Cumberland, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

8. Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 

392. Dalton High School, Dalton, Mass. 
203. Barnstable High School, Hyannis, Mass. 


212. North High School, 


7 
— 


Worcester, 


ass. 
254. B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 

. River Rouge High School, River Rouge, Mich. 
rt Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
50. Roosevelt High Se hool, Wyandotte, Mich. 
53. Washington Garden High School, Albion, Mich. 
70. Traverse City High School, Traverse City, Mich. 


73. Manistee High School, Manistee, Mich 
141. Sault Saint Marie H. S., Sault St. 
215. Stambaugh High School, Stambaugh, Mich. 

251. Lakeview High School, Battle Creek, Mich. 
263. Roosevelt High School, Caldwater, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 

60. Chisholm High School, Chisholm, Minn. 

93. Stillwater High School, Stillwater, Minn. 

165. Eveleth Senior High School, Eveleth, Minn. 
178. Two Harbors High School, Two Harbors, Minn. 
213. Central High School, Red Wing, Minn. 

261. Fairmont High School, Fairmont, Minn. 
272. Hibbing High School, Hibbing, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI 

113. Elizabeth Dorr High School, 


Clarksdale, 
265. Greenville High School, 


Greenville, Miss. 
E. St. 
Richmond, Mo. 


Monett, Mo. 


Miss. 


Louis Sr. High School, 
ow Reelin High School, 
31. Monett High School, 


191. Webster Groves High School, ‘Webster Groves, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


232. Rosedale Jr. Sr. High School, 
288. Salisbury High School, 
MONTANA 

9. Anaconda High School, Anaconda, Mont. 

22. Powell County High School, Deer Lodge, Mont. 
63. Missoula County High School, Missoula, Mont. 


Salisbury, Mo. 


68. Fergus County High School, Lewiston, Mont. 
175. Gallatin County High School, Bozeman, Mont. 
176. Butte High School, Butte, Mont. 
195. Chouteau County High School, Ft. Benton, Mont. 
=. Great Falls High School, Great Falls, Mont. 

. Hardin High School, Hardin, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
17. Aurora High School, Aurora, Neb. 
112. Norfolk Senior High School, Norfolk, Neb. 


117. Scottsbluff High School, Scottsbluff, Neb. 
164. Dunbar High School, Dunbar, Neb. 

170. Omaha Central High School, ‘Omaha, Neb. 
240. Fremont High School, Fremont, Neb. 

285. Auburn High School, Auburn, Neb. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

123. Laconia High School, Laconia, N. H. 

135. Berlin Senior High School, Berlin, N. H. 


311. Lancaster 
NEW JERSEY 
10. Belleville High School, Belleville, N. J. 
127. Salem High School, Salem, N. J. 
166. Morristown High School, Morristown, N. J. 
204. Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. a 
209. Hillside High School, Hillside, N. J. 
a YORK 
31. Ilion High School, Ilion, N. Y. 
32. Peekskill High School, Peekskill, . Se 
36. Wellsville High School, Wellsville, a wa 
38. Geneva High School, Geneva, ms. E 
46. Canastota High School, Canastota, N. Y. 
54. Eastwood High School, Syracuse, N. 
62. Norwich High School, Norwich, N. Y. 


High School, Lancaster, N. H. 


92. Hornell High School, ‘Hornell, N. Y. 
97. Herkimer High School, Herkimer, N. Y. 
98. Fayetteville High School, Fayetteville, mM. W. 


108. Kenmore Senior High School, Kenmore, N. Y. 
114. Mount Vernon High School, "Mt. 
118. Oswego High School, Oswego, N. 
201. Great. Neck High School, -, Neck, a. es 
2922. Rye High School, Rye, N. 
223. East Hampton High School, 
235. Ellenville High School, 
238. Goshen High School, 
259. Canton High School, 
276. Mineola High School, Mineola, N. Y. 
280. Baldwin High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 
290. Edison Technical High School, Mt. 
NORTH CAROLINA ; 
24. Morganton High School, Morganton, N. C. 
39. Albemarle High School, Albemarle, N. C. 
124. Spencer High School, Spencer, N. C. 

202. Concord High School, Concord, N. C. 
OHIO 

11. Circleville High School, 


Ellenville, N. ¥. 
Goshen, N. Y. 
Canton, mw 


Circleville, Ohio. 


25. Rush Creek Memorial High School, Bremen, Ohio. 


100. Bellefontaine High School, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
158. Chillicothe High School, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
163. Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
169. Bluffton-Richland High School, Bluffton, Ohio. 
173. Central High School, Bellevue, Ohio. 

179. West High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

188. Fairview High School, Dayton, Ohio. 


Marie, Mich. 


Louis, Mo. 


Vernon, | ie g 


, 2 
East Hampton, N. Y. 


Vernon, N.Y. 


Troupe No. 

220. Willoughby Union High School, Willoughby, Ohio. 
224. Ravenna High Sc hool. Ravenna, Ohio. 

268. Lancaster High School, L ancaster, Ohio. 

270. Woodward High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


271. De Vilbiss High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

286. Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
310. McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio. 
OKLAHOMA 

40. Elk City High School, Elk City, Okla. 

262. Picher High School, Picher, Okla. 

277. Drumrignt High School, Drumright, Okla. 


OREGON 
75. Union High School, 
86. Eugene High School, 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
217. Cristobal High School, 


Oe ee 

. New Kensington High School, N. Kensington, Pa. 
62. Ambler High School, Ambler, Pa. 
89. Dormont High School, S. H. B., 
15. Holidaysburg High School, 
25. Sewickley High School, 
39. Bridgeport High School, 
40. Abington High School, 
147. Perry High School, Pi 
187. Brownsville Sr. Hi School, Brownsville, Pa. 
190. Pottsville High School, Pottsville, Pa. 
206. Easton High School, Easton, Pa. 
214. Carlisle High School, C arlisle, Pa. 
227. Jenkintown High School, Jenkintown, Pa. 
247. Wilson High School, Easton, Pa. 
257. Senior High School, Hazelton, Pa. 
291. Du Bois High School, Du Bois, Pa. 
304. Jeannette High School, Jeanette, Pa. 
307. Eddystone High School, Eddystone, Pa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
242. Edgemont High School, 
302. Central High School, 
TENNESSEE 


Dist. No. 5, Milwaukee, 


Eugene, Ore. 


Ore. 


Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Holidaysburg, Pa. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
Bridgeport, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Edgemont, S. Dak. 
Madison, = Dak. 


2U. Bradley High School, Cleveland, Tenn. 

78. Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
82. Etowah High School, Etowah, Tenn. 

198. Grove High School, Paris, Tenn. 

249. L. C. Humes High School, Memphis, Tenn. 
283. Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 

64+. Belton High School, Belton, Tex. 

79. Port Arthur Senior High School, Port Arthur, Tex. 
85. Mission Senior High School, Mission, Tex. 
120. Austin Senior High School, Austin, Tex. 
156. Oak Chiff High School, Dallas, Tex. 

208. Edinburg High School, Edinburg, Tex. 

211. Jacksonville High School, Jacksonville, Tex. 
216. Sunset High School, Dallas, Tex 

218. Panhandle High School, Panhandle, Tex. 
228. North Side High School, Fort Worth, ‘lex. 
231. Milby High Sc hool, Houston, Tex. 


301. Rio Grande High School, Rio Grande, Tex. 
UTAH 

61. Spanish Fork High School, Spanish Fork, Utah. 
VERMONT 

107. Newport High School, Newport, Vt. 

VIRGINIA 


122. Newport News High School, 
300. canes High School, 
303. Culpeper High School, 
WASHINGTON 

150. Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. 
207. Union High School, Mount Vernon, 

250. Central V alley High School, 
267. Cheney Valley High School, 
305. West Valley High School, 

WEST VIRGINIA 


. Fairmont High School, 


Newport News, Va. 
Hampton, Va. 
Culpeper, Va. 


Wash. 
Greenacres, Wash. 
Cheney, Wash. 

Millwood, Wash. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 

3. East Fairmont High School, Fairmont, W. Va. 

» Weir High School, Weirton, W. Va. 

13. Pennsboro High School. Pennsboro, W. Va. 

3. Williamson High School, Williamson, W. Va. 

27. Morgantown High school. Morgantown, W.. Va. 
30. Big Sandy District Hi School, Clendenin, W. Va. 
34. Fairview High School. Fairview. W. Va. 

37. Traidelphia District Hi School, Mesa A W. Va. 
40. Cameron High School, Cameron, W. Va 


41. Hinton High School, Hinton, W. Va. 

42. Lumberport High chool, Lumberport, = Va. 
43. Hundred High School, Hundred W. 

55. Beaver High School, Bluefield, W. Va. 

72. Alderson High School, Alderson, W. Va. 

84. Princeton High School, Princeton, W. Va. 


88. Point Pleasant Hi School, 
96. South Charleston High Sch. 
99. Weston High School, 


Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
, So. Charleston, W.Va. 
Weston, W. 


i 

101. St. Marys High School, St. Marys, W. Va. 
168. Logan Senior “High School, Logan, W. Va. 
171. Grafton High School, Grafton, W. Va. 


181. Roosevelt-Wilson Hi School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
189. Magnolia District High School, a gga W. Va. 
197. Mullens High School, Mullens. 
200. Charleston High School, Char Tenid W Va 
226. Washington-Irving High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
239. Wayne ‘County High School, Wayne, W. Va. 
253. Ravenswood High School, Ravenswood, W. Va. 
260. Big Creek High School, War, W. Va. 
269. Tunnelton High School, Tunnelton, W, Mins 
275. Victory High ‘School, Clarksburg, W. 
279. Spencer High School, pencer, W. Va 
293. Gauley Bridge High School, Gauley Bridge, W.Va. 
295. Huntington High School, Huntington, W. Va. 
297. Dunbar High School, Dunbar, W. Va. 
298. Greenbrier “High School, Ronceverte, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN 
103. Neenah Senior High School, Neenah, Wis. 
264. Milwaukee County Day School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
274. Tomah High School, Tomah, 
WYOMING 

1. Natrona County High School, Casper. Wyo. 


Complete Details Write ERNEST BAVELY, NAT'L SEC'Y-TREAS., THE NATIONAL THESPIANS, CAMPUS STATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











University of Southern California 
SCHOOL of SPEECH 


LOCATED at the cultural heart of the great Southwest, near 
the center of the motion picture industry, within reach 


of fine theatres. 


PROFITABLE TRIPS to motion picture, make-up, scenic and 


costume studios. 


FEATURE EVENINGS in Los Angeles and Hollywood: dinners 
at Chinese, Japanese, Russian, Spanish, German and other 
restaurants, followed by the theatres of the same national 


groups. 


COURSES in acting and directing, stagecraft, photoplay, voice 
and diction, interpretation, staging of poetry, story-telling, 
public speaking, debating, voice science, psychology of 
speech, speech correction, phonetics; individual instruction 


to meet special needs. 


“A Summer 


TWO SUMMER TERMS 1936: June 22 to July 31; August 3 
to September 4. Six units credit each term. 
DEGREES: 
Bachelor of Arts 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 


STRICTLY UNIVERSITY STANDARDS of admission and 


graduation. 

A FRIENDLY SCHOOL, with a personal interest in every 
student. 

NEW BULLETIN now ready. Write for your copy. 

ADDRESS: Ray K. Immel, Ph.D., Director, School of Speech, 
University of Southern California, University Park, 


Los Angeles. 


in the West’ 




















When You Go To College» » 


You will wear a Balfour made fraternity badge 





Balfour Branch Offices: 


ANN ARBOR - ATLANTA 
AUSTIN - BALTIMORE 
BETHLEHEM - BOSTON 
CHAMPAIGN - CHICAGO 
BIRMINGHAM - DENVER 
CINCINNATI-CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA - COLUMBUS 
DALLAS - INDIANAPOLIS 
ITHACA - LITTLE ROCK 
LOS ANGELES - MADISON 
LOUISVILLE - NEW YORK 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MEDALS 


Consult your classified telephone 
directory. 


HIGH SCHOOL RINGS. :-: 
te! TROPHIES te! 
DIPLOMAS 
INVITATIONS. :-: 


Why not wear a Balfour made Class Ring now? 


The many Balfour representatives 
supplemented by the Balfour Branch 
Offices gives you a service second 
to none. 2=3 2-3 2-3 =: 


Write us your special requirements. 


GIFTS :-;: CUPS :-: PINS 
GOLD FOOT BALLS 
DANCE FAVORS 


COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Se: CHARMS se3 


Official Jewelers to the National Thespians 


L. G. Baltour 


ATTLEBORO 


Company 


-: MASSACHUSETTS 








In answering these advertisements mention The High School Thespian. 




















